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Agriculture. 


—{ FEW WORDS ABOUT FERTILIZERS. 


—_—— 





Mr. Hunnicutt Advises Home-Mixing—Good 
Tillage is Essential—Scratch Farming 


Never Pays. 
rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


The use of fertilizers is one of the 
most important subjects connected 
with successful farming. The im- 
portance is emphasized by several 
considerations. Chief among these 
are the cost and the increase of the 
crop. Many farmers pay annually 
more for fertilizers than the rental 
§ the land is worth. Some pay | 
mort than the selling price. Are | 
these millions wisely spent? Can we | 
not farm without them? Does it 
pay to spend so much in this way? 

Ve are constantly forced to ask 
surselves these questions. We an- | 
ewer both yes and no. The system 
of farming for the generations pre- 
ceding us has greatly reduced the 
fertility of our soil. There is not 
enough available phosphoric acid 
and potash in the soil to make large 
crops. Hence, if wisely used, it 
pays to buy soluble plant food, pro. 
vided always that we do not pay too 
much for these articles. 

Corn contains about 50 per cent. 
phosphoric acid; oats about the 
same, and cotton lint about 33 per 
cent. This shows us that we need 
high grade phosphates. 

Now to make a full crop we need 
ahealthy plant. There are numer- 
ous insects, microbes and fungi that 
attack and greatly weaken the plants 
and often almost entirely destroy 
the crop. Rust in cotton and on 
wheat are familiar examples. They 
cut off these crops seriously. Pot- 
ash helps to prevent these. Often 
it will entirely prevent any damage. 
This is particularly true of cotton 
and wheat on gray, sandy lands. We 
have found potash in the form of 
kainit almost a specific. We have 
raised heavy crops of cotton by using 
four to six hundred pounds of kainit 
per acre on land that without it 
would rust so badly as to be almost 
a complete failure. We have had 
just as satisfactory results on wheat 
and various other crops. Heavy 
vigorous plants have the power to 
resist rust, when weaker ones would 
be ruined in the same field. By 
using potash to give health and acid 
phosphate to give heavy fruitage, 
we can very greatly increase the 
yield. 

But we should always see that we 
get pure goods and high grade. We 
can save nearly one-half by buying 
these goods in large lots and paying 
cash and doing our own mixing. In 
this way we can vary the proportions 
to suit the crop, and thus get better | 
results for less cost. You do not/| 
need to give a cotton stalk as much 
potash as you do a watermelon or 
potato. The mixing can be done | 
satisfactorily with a shovel and hoe. 
By using a little intelligence along 
here we can save a great expense, 
and at the same time largely increase 
our crops. 

Of course to get the best results 
our soil must be fine. Water is the 
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NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Secretary Wilson has little fear of 

any commercial war that may be 

waged upon the United States by 
the countries of Europe, saying that 
if it holds off till next July we can- 
not only withstand it with impunity, 
but can starve any nation that really 
tries conclusions with us. Our new 
island possessions will supply us 
with practically everything that we 
do not grow at home. Mr. Wilson’s 


PATCHWORK FARMING. 





In Opposing ‘‘One Crop Farming” Don’t Go 
to the Other Extreme and Raise no Import- 
ant Money Crop. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A good deal of modern farming 
might be called patchwork farming 
because in the attempt to raise about 
everything there can be used or 
needed on the farm little thought is 
given to making a special study of 
any single crop or crops. Itis all 
right to have a kitchen garden, 
where all the vegetables needed for 
the table can be raised; a small 
orchard, where summer and winter 





remarks on sugar, tobacco, rice and 


dition he now says that we shallsoon 
raise coffee, rubber, spices and many 
other articles in our new possessions. 
He says: ‘Several years ago this 
Department began to collect speci- 


other articles have already been) 
noted in this correspondence ; in ad-| Vine for family consumption, and | 


fruits can be raised to fill the cellar 
with delicious products of tree and 


| probably a special field where the 
|small grains and root crops can be 
| cultivated to supply the flock of 
| chickens with food, the few pigs and 


| dairy cows with what they need ; but 


view of the fact that agriculture has 
been the chief occupation of the 
Southern people in the past, the gen- 
efal progress made has in most cases 
been far short of what might have 
been expected. Terracing of the 
lands; deep plowing; and the mix- 
ing of organic matter with the soil 
in order to keep it more porous, are 
all practiced to a limited extent. But 
nowhere to the extent that is advis- 
able in the regions where soil is com- 
posed largely of clay and loam. Per- 
haps the greatest fault to be found 
with Southern agriculture to-day is 
the fact that the idea of continuous- 
ly-and permanently improving the 
soil does not seem to enter into the 
farmer’s plans and purposes. He 
continues to scratch the surface soil 
and to manure it for the immediate 
crop and takes but little care to pre- 
vent the surface from washing away. 

In connection with forestry con- 


mens of rubber. At present theif all these crops exhaust the re-|ditions’n North Carolina and other 


United States buys annually $30,- 
000,000 worth of rubber, but the out- 
look is that we will now be able to 
raise in cur new possessions every 
bit of the product needed. It will 
be produced in Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines, and the result 
will be that people using the com- 
modity will be able to save many 
thousands of dollars in its purchase. 
Another important matter being Con- 
sidered by the Department is the 
cross breeding of cottons, which 
when completed, will result in the 
establishment of the fine grade of 
the product which we are bound to 
import from Egypt. About $5,000,- 
000 worth of this refined commodity 
finds its way here from that region 
every year, but after we have fin- 
ished our experimental work in this 
direction we hope to be able to ar- 
rive at a combination which will 
produce a class of cotton goods as 
acceptable as that from the region 
of the Nile. 

AMERICA WILL CLOTHE AND FEED IT- 

SELF. 

‘“‘There is no doubt,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
this country within a few months, 
will be in a position to ignore every 
other nation on the globe in the mat- 
ter of food products. We will pro- 
duce within our own domain every- 
thing that goes upon our table and 
upon our backs. We will then be, 
commercially and industrially, al- 
most independent of the other na- 
tions of the world. Hence, any trade 
combination which may be effected 
against us will count for nothing. 
Whenever we get ready we can come 
pretty near starving any other na- 
tion. Therefore, an effective com. 
bination against us will be an im- 
possibility.” 

NEW PUBLIC LANDS. 

All the allotments on the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache and Wichita 
reservations in Oklahoma have been 
completed, the last batch being on 
the way from Oklahoma. The Presi 
dent’s proclamation has been pre- 
pared and will be issued ina short 
time. This will throw open about 
1,600,000 acres to public settlement. 

EUROPEAN WHEAT CROP POOR. 





great element of plant life. We 
must have the water. These ele- 
ments of plant growth can do noth- 
ing without water. 
use them until they are dissolved. 


So, if we cannot irrigate or make it | portation 


Tain when we need it, then we must 


do the next best thing. We must ‘chiefly from the United States and | 


|usually short there this year. In 


Plants cannot | France, the shortage will be so great 


'as to probably necessitate the im 
of at least 36,000,000 


/bushels. France imports wheat 


Reports from Europe assert that | 
| the wheat crop there will be un-| 


sources of the farm and farmer the 


made. Not a single crop is then 
raised to yield an income. It is 
patchwork farming, carried on to 
make a little of everything contrib- 
ute toward turnishing the family 
with needsd food. Can one wonder 
that sooner or later there will come 
a demand for clothes or other needed 
articles that cannot be raised on the 
farm, and no money to purchase 
them with? 

There are many such farmers to- 
day. They never have any money ; 
they exist simply by raising all the 
food they actually require. There 
is nothing to sell, except possibly a 
few eggs or a pound of butter occa- 
sionally. The returns for these 
hardly prove sufficient to buy to- 
bacco, matches and darning cotton. 
Such farming isa relic of the past, 
when there was no specialization in 
business, and when every man had 
to be his own carpenter, toilor, boot- 
maker and merchant. We have out- 
grown such primitive methods in 
every line of work, and the farmer 
who clings to it must inevitably be 
left in the wake. 

Now, specialization in farming 
does not mean giving up all the time 
and attention to one crop ; but it does 


greatest mistake in the world is! 


Southern States which are intimate- 
ly associated with the agricultural 
conditions, Prof. Holmes called at- 
tention to the fact that the system 
which has for so long a time been in 
force of wearing out one field by con- 
tinuous cultivation and washing, 
and then turning that loose and 
clearing up another, thus necessarily 
destroying the forests as well as 
wearing out the land, has been a 
most unfortunate one for both our 
forests and cleared lands. The re- 
cent floods are especially calling at- 
tention to the fact that this system 
has already been carried too far, and 
unless the policy of the Southern 
people in this respect is changed we 
may expect among the injurious re- 
sults of such.a system the destruc- 
tion of our remaining forests, the 
destruction of all our farms along 
the river valleys, and the destruc. 
tion of all our water powers. 
Already we must begin to look for 
remedies against these growing evils. 
We must discontinue our rapid de 
struction of the forests; we must 
allow trees to grow on all the steep 
hillsides where we find the land is 
washing alway ; we must plow deeper 
and get more organic matter into 
the soil where clay predominates ; 
we must terrace our land more ex- 





mean finding out what particular 
crops the farm is best adapted to 
raising, and then making such a 
special study of it as to be able to 
raise it in perfection. One may have 


These crops are the income-makers. 
On them the farmer depends for his 
cash returns. He does not raise 
them to eat himself, or to exchange 
for other goods. He raises them to 
sell for money, and then uses this as 
he wishes to purchase necessaries or 
luxuries. With the attention given 
to the special crops the farmer stands 
in a fair way to keep abreast of the 
times, andif he has any time and 
land left he can devote them to the 
caitivation of ua variety of smaller 
crops tor home use. But if both 
cuunot be raised, itis better to be- 
come u thorough specialist and de- 
vote all the attention to one crop. 
A. C. Laiau. 


Adams Co., R. I. 


OUR FORESTS AND FIELDS. 





State Geologist Holmes Calls Attention to 
Some Unprogressive Methods of Dealing 
With Them. 


In an: uddress before the Univer- 





| 


| tensively ; run our furrows more 
| carefully; and we must cultivate 
| more widely those crops, such as 
| grasses and grains and clovers, 
| vetches and other leguminous plants, 


a rotation of two or three crops| which prevent the soil from wash- 
which he needs to study particularly. | ing, and which also help to develop 


the cattle industry in the Southern 
States, whichis now so far (ehind 
what it should be. 


—a ee ee” 


FORESTRY, A NEW PROFESSION. 





Under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are such im- 
portant bureaus and offices as For- 
estry, Public Roads, Animal and 
Plant Chemistry, Entomology, and 
Textile Industries. Hundreds of ex- 
perts are employed in these bureaus. 
In forestry in particular is the gov- 
ernment trying to educate and in- 
struct a large corps of practical, 
scientific men, who can take proper 





charge of the forest lands of the 
‘country, and show to the private 
‘owners how best to make them 
| profitable and productive without 
|destroying them. Forestry may be 
| called a new profession, and govern- 
|ment experts are trying to find a 
body of men sufficiently in love with 
trees a their preservation, and 


plow so deep that the water will not the Argentine Republic, but the | sity Summer School at Chapel Hill| ....64 in the lore and science of tim- 
runaway whenit rains. Then the | duties imposed on American wheat afew weeks ago, State Geologist J. | ber culture, to make them of prac- 
roots can find this water when the | and flour have been practically pro. | A. Holmes discussed in his usual in- | 4;,4) utility to the country. These 
plants need it. Give the depth of | hibitive since 1895. The figures of | teresting style some of the defects in | foresters must be something more 


Soil and the water, we can use the | exports of American wheat and flour | our present system of agriculture | 
phosphate and the potash and feel | to France in 1891 were valued $12,-| anc forestry. 


Sure of a good crop. 

These truths hold good for all 
Tarm crops in all sections of our 
country. They apply to grain and 
sTass just as well as to cotton and 
Potatoes. Intelligent use of these 
tertilizers will pay and pay well. 
But scratch farming will not pay 
with or without fertilizers. After 
ail, active brains are the best fertili- 
“er on any farm. They help to make 
the others pry. 

This isnot theory. It is the re- 
Sult of long and patient experi. nce. 
We have proved these things. 

JAMES B HuUNNICUTT. 
Fulton Co., Ga. | 


| 590,322. In 1892 the exportations 
| rose to 42,139,488 bushels, valued at 
| $43,778,633. It is also recognized as 
|inevitable that the cereal harvests 
| of 1901 in Prussia will show the larg- 
est and most disastrous deficit that 


has been recorded in recent years, ment and improvement of the soils | 


and that the requirements of the 
German Empire in the way of 
foreign-grown stuffs will far exceed 
those of any recent year. Curiously 
enough, the only effect so far on 
hus to cause the 


Germany been 


Agrarians to demand further pro- | 


tection for agr cultural products. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Wuashiogton, D. C. 


A Charlotte Observer 
|Go1respondent thus describes the 
frome 

| In. ‘connection with the agricul- 
| tasel side of the subject, Prof. 


| Holmes called attention to the lack 
|of progress in the methods for treat 


|in North Carolina and other South- 
|ern States. 

| In connection with the tobacco in- 
dustry andin some regions in con 
nection with the cultivation of small 
grain, and in some portions of the 
eustern counties in the trucking in 
|dustry, decided progress has heen 


/made and agriculture as an art has | 


‘reached an advanced stage. But in 


than mere timber-cutters and woods- 
men; they must havea knowledge 
‘of the needs of trees, a practical 
| working familiarity with the differ- 
| ent varieties of growths, and a fair 
| knowledge of entomology. The in- 
| sect ravages are so great in many of 
our forests that the forester must be 
| able to check their increase and rav- 
|ages. Many practical foresters to- 
|day, whether employed by the For- 
estry Division of the Dopartment of 


Agriculture, or by private owners of 

large timber tracts, receive from 

$1,200 to $2,000 u year —Exchange. 
—— oe 


The great trouble with the farmer 


is 
hands and not enough on his head.— 
| Ex Gov. W. D. Hoard, Wis. 


Live Stock. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


LV. 

Fall Treatment—Bermuda Grass—A Strong 
Healthy Mother Meansa Healthy Lamb— 
Lambing Time—Coupling Time—Stock 
Ram—His Management and Food—Kind 
Treatment—Cost of Wintering One-Half in 
Lower South as Compared With the North 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The flock of ewes should have 
plenty to eat and good attention in 
the months of September, October 
and November, so as to go into win- 
ter quarters even in the warmest 
South, in good conditionand healthy. 

They should have good pasture, or 
in want of it during these three 
months, should have ensilage, or 
green cut corn or pea vines green 
and fresh as possible. A well-grown 
pasture of Bermuda grass, is a great 
help at this season, in fact it is of 
inestimable value if it be a dry 
season. 

[Just hereI pause to say that it 
has long been a claim of the writer 
that this same much-despised Ber- 
muda grass is so valuable that it will 
ere long rival the far-famed Ken- 
tucky blue grass as a pasture for 
sheep and perhaps cattle, in far the 
larger portion of the Southern States. 
Its value will be referred to again. | 
Well swarded pasture or meadow 
lands may yield an abundance of 
such food, or may afford nearly noth- 
ing. Early sown rye, peas, turnip 
tops, clover or other of the legumi- 
nous plants, sown for the purpose, 
will very likely produce enough for 
the sheep, without dry fodder, ex- 
cept in case of drouth. In November 
the ewes should have one gill of corn 
or its equivalent value in cotton 
seed, cotton seed meal, oats or chop 
feed every day. 

This attention and feed should be 
such as to assure that the flock of 
ewes shall be in a thriving, good, 
strong, healthy condition by breed- 
ing season or coupling time. In this 
condition they will come in season 
rapidly and surely when the ram is 
turned with them. Not only this, 
but the coming lamb will begin its 
existence surrounded by the favor- 
able conditions of a strong healthy 
mother. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect a good healthy foetus growing 
into a well-developed strong, healthy 
lamb, as the product of a poor ewe 
at the coupling season, followed by 
half or poor rations, or a struggle 
for a living at the time she first gives 
life to the foetus. Weshould not ex- 
pect an improved lamb inany way to 
originate witha mother that is on 
the downward grade or that is not 
in good spirits and building up dur- 
ing the whole gestation period; I 
do not mean that she should be 
loaded with fat. Another reason 
for good condition at this season is 
that sheep brought up to Christmas 
in fine condition may be considered 
half wintered. 

For the warmest part of the South 
ewes may commence lambing in Feb- 
ruary, but for the most northern 
portions the first of April is soon 
enough. Commonly it should not 
be until the ewes can get a fair sup- 
ply of pasture or other green food. 
Butif the ewes are well fed on ‘*‘bran 
mash’’ with roots, or with ensilage, 
the best results will follow and the 
higiest per cent. of lambs saved 
while the ewes are yet kept in their 
winter quarters. 

‘Fhe ewe’s period of gestation is 
five months, 150 to 153 days, and the 
ram should be admitted to the ewes 
accordingly, as the lambing period 
is desired. Curefally guard. the 
ewes from all rams until the coupling 
‘period arrives. A good, strong, 
healthy ram—no other should at all 
be used—properly fed and managed, 
is sufficient for fifty ewes. By ‘‘stand- 
ing theram,’’ thatis using a ‘‘teaser’”’ 
and drawing out the ewes that are 








he has too many corns on his | . 
| ewes, or where two neighbors, hav- | 


in season each day and allowing only 
| one service to each ewe, the stock 
|ram will serve an hundred within 
| thirty days, just as well. 

| This stock ram standing service 
|may not pay pay fora lot of fifty 
cheap ewes, bus where tae fifty are 
|high grade and valuable, or where 


| there are an hundred or more cheap 


ing fifty each may join together in 


eemmeetinenenl 
buying a stock ram, it will pay for 
the extra work. In so doing one 
may spend the money required for 
two rams in purchasing one that is 
much more valuable to him. There 
is no danger of securing the service 
of a ram that is too good, for any lot 
of ewes. If heis to be turned with the 
ewes it will pay to paint his breast 
with, say, venetian red every morn- 
ing, and in the evening draw out all 
the ewes he has marked in serving 
and put them in a pasture quite re- 
mote from the unserved flock, where 
they will not attract the ram’s at- 
tention next day. This careful sep- 
aration of the served from the un- 
served should be observed whether 
the ram is ‘‘stood’’ or turned out. 
However, care should be taken that 
the served ewes after twelve days 
from service have chance of second 
service and continously so for from 
two to four weeks. 


At night the stock ram should bé 
removed from the fiock and kept out 
of sight of the ewes ir a small yard 
or pen where he will have free access 
to any kind of green or dry ‘‘rough- 
ness’’ that he loves to eat, together 
with one pint of corn or its equiva- 
lent of other grain, fur exch 150 
pounds of his weight. For one month 
before he is required for service, he 
should receive this housed attention 
and food every day besides his daily 
green pasture. Never allow him or 
any ram torun with the flock con- 
tinuously. 

No calves, hogs, colts or other 
stock should be allowed to run with 
the sheep flock or in any way annoy 
or scare them, when in their lot at 
night, or even anywhere. A shep- 
herd dog with which they are every 
day familiar may be allowed among 
them, but all other dogs should be 
strictly—and perhaps strychninely— 
prevented from crossing their small 
enclosures or even pastures, espe- 
cially during their breeding or ges- 
tation periods. 

Quiet, gentle and familiar hand- 
ling of the flock of ewes and rams 
will have a good infiuence on the 
habits of the coming flock of lambs. 
No class of animals are more sus- 
ceptible of kindly treatment than 
sheep. Itis not only a pleasure to 
handle them so, but it is profitable. 

Having brought the flock to the 

first of December in fine condition, 
it becomes necessary to keep them 
so until grass comes again. Here is 
a feeding period of three to five 
months owing to the locality and 
season. The cost of the liberal keep- 
ing of sucha flock of ewes in our 
mild climate of the South, as com- 
pared with that of the same period 
in the rigorous climate of the North- 
ern States is not more than two- 
thirds as much. Perhaps the grain, 
ensilage and dry roughness may be 
prepared at about the same cost in 
the North asin the South, but one- 
third less of it in the South than is 
required in the North. 
By intelligent work, a green win- 
ter pasture may be provided for the 
larger part of these four months, in 
the South, at a much less cost than 
the dry hay and grain food needed 
for the same period in the North. 
From these facts we may conclude 
that in the States of North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, the aver- 
age cost of winter keeping is not 
over half that required for sheep of 
the same size in the far Northern 
States. Then it follows that this one- 
half less cost for keeping is entirely 
a profit accruing to the careful shep- 
herd of the South over his brother 
of the North. As for Texas, it was 
abundantly proved four decades ago 
by Kendall Campbell and others that 
wool and mutton could be produced 
in Southern Texas at a cost of one- 
half what the same would‘cost to 
produce in Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Iowa. Not 
only this, but a matter of several 
million more sheep being kept in 
these Southern States would increase 
rather than diminish the cotton crop 
product. Sheep husbandry is a won- 
drous fertilizer. 

But let us get back to the A BC's 





of how to keep the fifty ewes. They 
should have alot completely sepa- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 ] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Two letters, one from Entomolo- 
gist Franklin Sherman, the other 
from Mr. L. E. Newsome, of Wilson 
county, arrived too late to appear in 
this issue, but will be published next 
week. 

There is something worth think- 
ing about in these two sentences 
from the Mt. Olive Advertiser: ‘‘The 
State has made a dismal failure in 
farming with convict labor. Why 
not put them at road building?”’ 

The North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion met in Greensboro last week. 
We regret that we were unable to be 
present, owing to press of other 
business. No mistakes were made 
in the selection of officers for the 
ensuing year. 


The death of Mrs. Patterson, 
daughter of President Andrew John- 
son, again reminds us of the sugges- 
tion, made by Prof. M. H. Holtin a 
recent issue of the News and Ob- 
server, that Raleigh should purchase 
the little house on Cabarrus street in 
which Johnson was born and pre- 
serve it asan historical object lesson. 
We hope that this will be done. 

The Charlotte Observer prints in 
tull the address of Mr. R. F. Beasley, 
of Monroe, on ‘The Battle of Eliza- 
bethtown,’’ delivered at the Guil- 
ford Battle Ground celebration, Jaly 
4th. Mr. Beasley has done his State 
good service by preparing so com 
plete a record of this engagement 
The address was an excellent one, 
evincing the fact that Mr. Beasley 
is noless giftel as orator than as 
editor. 

Congressman J. William Stokes, 
of South Carolina, who died lust 
week, was twice President of the 
South Carolinu Farmers’ Alliance, 
and for awhile, we believe, editor of 
the Cotton Plant. But h» will be 
longest remembered for his splendid 
work in behalf of rural free delivery 
of mails, of which he was a pioneer 
advocate. About eighteen months 
ago there was in opsration in South 
Carolina a larger number of routes 
than in all the other Southern States 
combined, the enthusiastic work of 
Dr. Stokes being largely responsible 
for this. 

We have said it many times be- 
fore, but it can do no harm to repeat 
in the lunguage of the Texas Farm 
and Ranch: ‘‘Farmers’ meetings 
are always profitable, aud if any in 
@dividnal fails to secure his portion 
of the total accretion, itis his own 
fault. This applies to individual 
discussions among neighbors at each 
other's homes on Sunday afternoons ; 
to gatherings of half a dozen at the 
market town ; the smallest organiza- 
sion for mutual benefit ; to well pat- 
romized county or district societies ; 
t» regularly organizel Farmers’ In- 
atibates, and to State and Naticnal 
representative bodies of farmers. 
Barmers cannot rub against each 
ether without deriving some benefit 

{rom the attrition.’’ 


AFTER CROPS ARE ‘‘LAID BY.” 


Now that in spite of the late sea- 
son and the unusually persistent at- 
tacks of ‘‘General Green,’’ crops are 
being at last “laid by,’’ it is well for 
the farmer to lay plans for using 
wisely the season of comparative 
leisure between now and the time 
for gathering the crops. It will pass 
quickly, and unless one has well de- 
veloped plans in mind at its begin- 
ning, little can be accomplished. 
The editor, being now engaged in a 
business in which there is no “‘laying 
by’’ season, is disposed to envy the 
farmer this period of rest and rec- 
reation; were we now back on the 
farm, we should appreciate it more 
highly than we did before entering 
journalism. 

Politics being side-tracked this 
year—and we are thankful that it is 
so—let us see if there is not other 
important work that cah engage the 
attention of the farmer during the 
period which, in campaign years, is 
usually devoted to political discus- 


sions and other campaign work. 
* * * * * * 


In the first place, we again ask at- 
tention to rural free delivery of 
mails. Weare firmly convinced that 
no other movement begun by our 
State or National government for a 
quarter century past promises such 
beneficent results to our country peo- 
ple. It carries to the country one 
of the greatest advantages of city 
life, and will bring the farmer into 
touch with the world’s progress as 
nothing else has ever done. As we 
have said before, the neighborhood 
with rural free delivery of mails, 
other things being equal, is fully 25 
years in advance of the community 
that must depend upon the average 
country postoffice as the medium of 
communication with the outside 
world. But our North Carolina peo- 
ple have not yet realized this. In 
communities fairly thickly settled 
and with fairly good roads, rural 
free delivery routes are established 
wherever they are petitioned for. 
In density of population and condi- 
tion of her highways North Carolina 
compares favorably with any ad- 
joining State, but how far she has 
been outstripped in this work for 
better mail facilities may be seen 
from the following official state- 
ment: 
‘*PosTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, / 
‘““Wasbington, July 3, 1901. \ 
“Mr. C. H, Poe, Editor Progresssive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 
“Sir :—In :eply to your request of 
the 26th ult., I give below the num- 


ber of rural routes now in operation 
in the States named by you: 


North Carolina.......... 11 
South Carolina.......... 42 
VBOONOAB ceive o6cce vee glee 93 
VWORMNOBHCO ... «sc ovecsccwee 142 
SURO ee ea ne ere 29 
LEE: eh ene one RAN 414 


“A, W. MACHEN, 
‘“‘General Superintendent, Rural Free 

Delivery System.’”’ 

For the poor showing made by 
North Carolina in this exhibit we 
have only ourselves to blame. Our 
people have not shown the proper in- 
terest in the system, have not de- 
munded their quota of routes. True, 
a number of applications are now 
pending, and within a year we shall 
probably have more than fifty routes 
in operation, but thisis nota fourth 
of what we should have—and would 
have, if they were properly peti- 
tioned for. Right now is an excel 
lent time to demund the establish- 
ment of new routes. The appropria- 
tion for this purpose for the fiscal 
yeur beginning with the first day of 
this month is $3,500,000, exactly 
double the appropriation for last 
year. We muy add, parenthetically, 
that: the first appropriation was 
$50,000 in 1897, next $150,C00 in 1898, 
then $450,000 in 1899. With the 
heavy appropriation for this year at 
least 200 new routes should be es- 
tablished in North Carolina before 
next spring. But be it remem. 
bered that Uncle Sam will not torce 
aw route upon your section, or beg 
you to take it. The people must ask 
for it. This is the point we wish to 
emphasize. You and your neigh- 
bors are paying tuxes to muintain 
rural free delivery as surely as the 
people of Illinois or Ohio are doing 
so.. But they have asked for their 
quota of routes; we have not asked 
fur ours. From the State of Illinois 
at this time three times as a many 
applications are now pending us have 
ever been received from North Caro- 
lina. 

There is litt:e red tape in the mat- 
ter of asking for the establishment 
of a route. Some one—quite often 
the man who wishes to be appointed 





carrier—muaps out u proposed route, 
| twenty or twenty-five miles long, 
and gets a petition for its establish. 


ment signed by people who would be 
reached by it. The petition is then 
forwarded to the Cogressman, who 
has an inspector sent at government 
expense. The route is then estab- 
lished according to the inspector’s 
report and suggestions. Full infor- 
mation as to how to proceed will be 
sent free upon application to ‘‘The 
Postmaster General, Washington, 
D. C.’’ Likewise The Progressive 
Farmer will be glad to give further 
information to interested readers. 

In every neighborhood in which 
The Progessive Farmer is read, let 
thinking farmers begin the discus- 
sion of this subject. We hope that 
a hundred applications for routes 
will be sent from North Carolina 
this mid-summer season. 

* * * * * * 


Another praiseworthy movement 
that oughtto be considered by every 
wide-awake community in this State 


posed by the last Legislature. It 
ought not to be necessary for us to 
repeat that it provides simply that 
when the patrons of any public 
school raise $10 or more for the 
establishment of a public school 
library the county and State will | 
give an additional $10 each for this | 
purpose. But only six schools in 
each county now have this privi- 
lege—the first six that make appli. 
cation for this State und county aid. 
In the following counties this quotu 
has been reached: Anson, Beau- 
fort, Bertie, Durham, Guilford, Ire- 
dell, Nash, Rutherford, Union, and 
Wake. Persons residing in any 
other county, if work is begun with- 
out delay, may take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded by this 
school library plan. The official 
figures given us last week by Super- 
intendent Toon show that at this 
time applications for State aid have 
been received from the following 
thirty counties, the figures following 
the name of each showing the num- 
ber of libraries to be established : 

Bertie 6, Wilkes 1, Yancey 1, 
Wake 6, Allegany 1, Gaston 2, Bun- 
combe 1, Anson 6, Rowan 3, Watauga 
1, Onslow 2, Brunswick 1, Duplin 1, 
Lincoln 1, Columbus 1, Orange 1, 
Franklin 1, Wilson 4, Mecklenburg 1, 
Caldwell 1, Bladen 1, Henderson 1, 
Warren 4, Greene 2, Guilford 6, 
Union 6, Nash 6, Beaufort 6, Dur- 
ham 18, Iredell 6, Rutherford 6. 

The ten counties having six or 
more applications (printed in italics) 
are the only ones in which State and 
county aid can no longer be given. 
If yours is not oneof these, there is 
no reason why you should not raise 
$10 among the patrons of your public 
school, get the $20 additional from 
State and county funds, and give the 
children of your neighborhood the 
benefit of a library of well selected 
books, such as will be recommended 
by the State Board of Education. If 
the money cannt be raised privately, 
set a “library day,’’ as suggested by 
Gen. Toon, get the patrons of your 
school together, and raise the $10 
needed. 

* * * * * * 

These two movements should have 
the attention of every truly pro- 
gressive farmer just now. From 
actual experience we know something 
of the disadvantages the farmer 
suffers as a result of the old style 
country postoffice system of mail de. 
livery, also how much the farm boy 
loses by the absence of the library 
advantages enjoyed by his city 
cousin. 

And we havea very poor opinion 
of that man who went wild over 
prlitics last summer and fall, neg- 
lecting his workin order to attend 
speakings and conventions, but who 
now takes no active interest in the 
rural free delivery system and the 
public schoo! library plan, intended 
to improve his own community and 
to benefit his own people and his own 
children. 


—~t ee 


IN THE PALMETTO stATE. 


The South Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance will hold its annual meeting 
this year in Columbia, 8. C., Wed- 
nesday, July 24th. Senator Alexan. 
der, of Oconee county, is President. 
We clip from the Columbia State the 
following report as to re-organiza- 
tion in our sister Stute: 

‘‘There will be several matters to 
be considered this year. One will be 
a proposition to proceed at once with 
a thorough re organization of the 
Subh-Alliances. To this end it is pro- 
posed to select a wide-awake State 
organizer who will be paid a good 
salary and be required to devote his 
whole time to the work. It is also 
| proposed to choose earnest Con- 
| gressional district organizers. The 
| Salary of the State organizer will be 
| paid from the funds on hand belong. 
, ing to the State Alliance Exchange, 
‘it is said.’ 





is the rural school library plan pro- | 


eames 








GRANGE PROGRESS. 


The history of the Grange in North- 
ern and Western States ought to be 
a source of inspiration to those who 
sometimes get discouraged over Alli- 
ance conditions in the Carolinas. The 
Grange was more than ten years in 
reaching full growth, for ten years 
thereafter it steadly declined, then 
it rallied and has since made slow 
but steady, healthy progress. It is 
now in excellent condition. A note 
from the National Secretary, John 
Trimble, to Farmers’ Voice, contains 
the statement of the new granges 
organized and re-organized from Oc- 
tober 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, inclu- 
sive. The new granges organized 
are given by Statesas follows: Cali- 
fornia, 3; Colorado, 3; Connecticut, 
2; Illinois, 9; Indiana, 3; Iowa, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Maine, 17; Maryland, 
1; Massachusetts, 5;. Michigan, 49; 
| Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 1; New 
Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 2; New 
York, 12; Ohio, 17 ; Oregon, 4; Penn- 
sylvania, 9; South Carolina, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 1; Vermont, 16; Washing- 
ton, 3. A total of 164, and the num- 
ber of granges re-organized in same 
period is 58, a grand total of 222. 


—~ ee 


AS A VETERINARIAN. 


A Davidson county farm boy 
writes: 

‘“‘May Iask information through 
the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer as to what success a” poor 
boy .could expect by attending a 
veterinary college? Also, what col- 
lege would you recommend ?”’ 

If this young man has a liking for 
this work, we are sure that he can 
make a success of it. The business 
is by no means overcrowded, and is, 
as a rule, profitable. Cornell Uni- 
versity has an excellent veterinary 
department. But it will hardly be 
necessary for this young man to go 
outside of the State for this train- 
ing. Beginning with the next ses- 
sion, the A. and M. College at Raleigh 
will have as a member of its faculty 
a thoroughly competent, well- 
equipped professor of veterinary 
science, and this department of the 
College should be quite popular. 


IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The place of honor on page 1 this 
week is given to Prof. Jas. B. Hun- 
nicutt’s letter on fertilizers. His 
letters are invariably plain and prac- 
tical. Next week we shall publish 
an article of his on the use of the 
corn shredder. We should like very 
much to hear from those of our read- 
ers who have had experience with 
this machine, so rapidly and deserv- 
edly growing in popular favor. 

In this issue there are two or three 
references tothe new public lands 
now being opened up for settlement 
in Oklahoma—an echo of other days 
when Horace Greeley’s ‘‘Go West, 
young man,’’ was on every tongue. 
Oklahuma, from an _ agricultural 
standpoint, is one of the richest sec 
tions of the country, and the lands 
now being opened for settlement are 
said to be quite fertile. 

A Rhode Island correspondent 
sounds a note of warning against ex- 
treme ‘‘patchwork farming.’’ His 
ideas are in the main correct, and 
we are glad to have his letter, but 
the average Southern farmer needs 
a different brand of advice. 

Our Social Chat again appears this 
week. Let the old members heed 
Aunt Jennie’s call for a reunion 

Our Correspondence Department 
is, weare glad to say, fuller than 
usual this week. We are never quite 
satisfied with an issue of The Pro. 
gressive Farmer unless the sixth 
page is filled with letters from cor- 
respondents and the last three col- 
umns on page 4 with letters to Aunt 
Jennie. But this must be done by 
readers of the paper. Now while 
the editor is working on other de- 
partments, will not our readers give 
their attention to these two? 

‘One thing thou lackest’’—so say 
we of this number of The Progress- 
ive Farmer, that one thing being 
Harry Farmer’s Talk. Up to this 
writing cop; for it has not been re 
ceived, why we do not know. (Since 
this was put in type, Harry has 
been heard from. And he says some 
thing worth the saying.) 

A number of the very best and 
most ably managed schools in North 
Carolina are advertised in this issue. 
Apply for catalogues, compare the 
advantages offered by the different 
| schools, and patronize the one you 
think best for you. Don’t worry 
over that ancient problem, ‘Will a 
thorough education pay?’’ Sensible 
people have long since ceased to dis- 
cuss it. Of course, that boy or girl 
of yours should go to school this 


fall; to which schvol is for you to 
decide. 





The Thinkers. 


THE CENTRALIZED RURAL SCHOOL. 





So much has been said in opposi- 
tion to the centralized school in rural 
districts that our readers will doubt- 
less find in the following article from 
the pen of John Gould, the well- 
known Ohio dairy authority, food 
for reflection. We quote the article 
entire from the Rural New Yorker: 

It was an early spring morning. A 
cold, misty rain was falling, inter- 
spersed with snow squalls ; the wind 
was strong from the northeast ; un- 
der foot the mud and water were 
having a “‘spat’’ for supremacy, and 
all nature seemed to be having a 
spell of ‘‘outs.’’ Yet in the midst of 
it came the school wagonette drawn 
by a team of stout horses ; while in- 
side, protected from storm, wind 
and mud, were nineteen children 
bound schcsolward and all singing 
‘Coming Thro’ the Rye;’’ two 
youngsters were added to the load, 
the boot was again buckled up, and 
the song went on as the happy, dry 
little company finished their trip of 
a mile to the centralized school. 
When they had passed out of sight I 
recalled reading an address delivered 
by a man who spoke of ‘hauling 
down the flag from the little red 
school house,’’ of ‘‘children carted 
to school like calves and pigs,’’ of 
‘children in a wagonette and in big 
schools, losing their individuality,’’ 
of “increased expense,’’ of ‘‘thou- 
sands of teachers being thrown out 
of work,’’ of ‘“‘poor children being 
unable to attend schools because of 
poor clothes as“compared with that 
of the village children,’’ and lastly, 
‘centralized children never came 
back to the land.’’ All this in oppo- 
sition to the plan of centralized 
schools. 


What are the facts in practice? 
Our township has had centralized 
schools on tria!, and asa permanency 
now for over five years, and none of 
the things alleged above has been de- 
tected, and we believe never will be 
in a well-conducted system of rural 
schools. The idea of ‘‘taking down 
the flag, etc., is all sentiment. The 
flag waves just as protectingly over 
our centralized school house, the 
flags and emblems in the school 
rooms are as educational, and the 
patriotic songs sung by the children 
have the same inspiring ring, only 
deepened in volume, that they did in 
the little red school house. As to 
the children losing their individual- 
ity more by being taken to school in 
a warm, comfortable wagon, with 
order and decorum maintained—if 
needs be—than by children in groups 
tramping through mud, snow, cold 
and storm, as well as sunshine, toa 
school often one and one-half to two 
miles away, it is hard tosee. So far 


centralized school recognizes merit 
and proficiency for promotion, rather 
than clothes, and it is a fact that in 
this school referred to it is the chil- 
dren of the poorer class of parents 
who stand, asarule, in the highest 
lines of promotion for attainment 
and intelligence. I know that calico 


dresses and patched pants, if coupled 
with cleanliness and good behavior, 


work no detriment to any scholar. 
The idea that children are ‘carted 
like calves’’ is only to involve the 
retort whether it 1s not as applicable 
to the children that parents send on 
foot through all kinds of weather to 
the rural school, where often the 
comforts and ‘‘conveniences”’ are as 
primitive as about an Indian tepee 

As to the centralized children not 
coming back to the farm, it is on 
trial, but they areas likely to remain 
in the country a3 they would be to 
return toitafter an education ac- 
quired in city or some educational 
center away from the influences of 
country life. Where the education 
of mind and hand goes together, as 
it does in the country in centralized 
education, and the education grows 
apace with the participation in farm 
work and rural life, and its independ. 
ence of shop rules, and freedom from 
dependence upon the turns of the 
labor. market, we think the land will 
Claim its full share of the centralized 
education. Tomy mind one of the 
greatest benefits of the centralized 
school is in abolishing the clanship 
incident to the division of the rural 
schools ; each neighborhood thus be- 
comes a Clan, with but little interest 
in community at large, and the mat- 
ters of acquaintance of children in 
different parts of a town are slight. 
Often the pupils of the school at the 
center of the town—for there is, 
|nine times out of ten, an embryo 
| village in each town center in Ohio 
|—-are regarded by the rest of the 
ichildren of the town at large as of 





as good clothes are in evidence, the | 


— —s 
and appointin 
tic prerogatives 


quite another race, 
themselves aristocra, 
which the brief associat; 
hour in the Sandey-echoot a.” a 
wholly eliminate. Now all chilins. 
of the town are of our communis. 
and merit wins, not the Parental pos. 
session of dollars, or being a hon : 
in some ‘sphere of influence,” rs 
scholar is as good as another 
talent and deportment are the = 
avenues to merit, and in our schocl 
the scholar from the back district 
as often recognized as those to the 
‘‘manor born.’’ aes 
It is not here contended th 
centralized school is as yet Perfect 
It is in a state of evolution, but each 
step seems the better move toward 
solving the question of a better edu 
cation for the rural boy and girl, na 
average attendance, the new Plan 
far exceeds the old. In some towns 
the attendance is 25 per cent. better 
on the average. Itis fully that in 
our township. Then it promises to 
add at least two years more school. 
ing to the school life of the pupil 
To be taught along ever-unfoldine 
and new lines in study inspires 
where the ever going back to retra. 
verse old study byways causes ligt- 
less and lifeless ways, even to deser. 
tion of school life. The cost is less 
in most instances. The transporta- 
tion of a school district toa central 
point is less than the cost of its Sepa. 
rate maintenance. In some towns 
the centralized plan saves hundreds 
of dollars. Insome the cost is about 
the same. Ina few, where Causes 
have been beyond the board’s con. 
trol, the cost is more, but in all cases 
the instruction vastly compensates 
for the slightly increased cost. 
Granted that the cost is the same as 
by old methods, the ease and com. 
fort in attending school, the increased 
attendance, the system of study and 
promotion, the increase in total 
months of school life, the actual par. 
ticipation in what actually amounts 
to manual training, rural education 
and life together, is not the cen. 
tralized school a plan and a Possi- 
bility worth striving attain for the 
country, making rural life more 
worth the living? Shall this car of 
educational progress be helped for- 


| ward or its movement hindered? 


at the 


————~ 


THREE RECENT DEATHS. 


Dr. Jossph Le Conte, who died 
last week in Yosemite Valley, (al., 
was a Georgian by birth. Prior to 
the war he occupied a chair in the 
State College of South Carolina. 
After the close of hostilities he was 
chosen to a professorship in the 
newly founded University of Cali- 
fernia, with which latter institution 
he has ever since been identified. 
His fame as a teacher and writer on 
scientific subjects was as wide as the 
world. In theory and practice he 
| was a Christian gentleman of the 
highest character. 

It has been known for some time 
| that Joseph Cook, the founder of the 
| ‘Boston Monday Lectureship,’’ was 
|in failing health, and his death on 
the 25th ult. at Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
| was nota surprise. Twenty years 
| ago he was read and quoted in every 
‘part of the country, and, for the 
| matter of that, in every part of the 
English-speaking world. Endowed 
with immense physical vigor, and 
with an aggressive intellectual en- 
ergy, he was a stout and stubborn 
defender of orthodox views in re- 
|ligion. His learning was copious 
| and his eloquence had a commanding 
ring about it. On the platform he 
had a most commanding manner. n 
the platform he had a most com 
muanding manner. He made a dis- 
tinct and valuable contribution to 
the religious life of his times. 

The death of Prof. John Fiske at 
the early age of fifty-nine years 
tukes away one of the brightest 
scholars,most entertaining lecturers, 
and charming writers that America 
has ever produced. <A youthful 
prodigy, he became a man of amaz- 
ing erudition, anda thinker of no 
common force. First appearing be- 
| fore the public as an interpreter of 
|Herbert Spencer, he later drew 
|away from the teachings of that 
| great author toward a more spiritual 
philosophy. It is asa historian that 
he will be best known. His ‘‘Bogit- 
|nings of New England,’ ‘Old Vir- 
| ginia and Her Neighbors,” ‘Critical 
Period,’’ and other similar volumes 
have had a very wide reading, and 
no wonder. They are not merely 
accurate in the statement of facts, 


but also possess every quality of 
good style. We should be distinctly 
poorer without them.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

True dignity is never gained by 
place and never lost when honors are 
withdrawn.—Massinger. 
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State News. 


sag SEE STD 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


¢ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The Raieigh Times says that Snow 
Hill would have cast a unanimous 
vote for the issue of bonds in aid of 
the Great Eastern Railroad, but one 
voted the other way by mis- 





Items 


man 
take. 

Rev. G. W. Newell, who was Sena- 
tor from Franklin county, in 1893, 
fell dead last week while in his bug- 
oy with his son on the way to Louis- 
narg. His age was 60 and heart dis- 
ease caused his death. 

Tyro thousand copies are to be pub- 
lished of each of the four volumes of 
pistories of North Carolina regi- 
ments in the Confederate service. 
These will be sold at $1 each, which 
‘a cost, with express charges added. 

Capt. J. A. Pemberton, the ongi- 
neer who was seriously injured at 
the recent railroad accident at 
Teachey’s, and has been lying at his 
home ill ever since, has entered 
suit against the Atlantic Coast Line 
for $100,000. 

Washington Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
serve : North Carolina is fast assum- 
ing the lead among Southern States 
for the number of pensioners on the 
government roll. Two or three 
names are added nearly every day, 
and to-day seven names were added. 

Dunn Cor. Post, 9th: Hon. John 
A. Oates, mayor of Dunn, died sud- 
eenly here this morning at 1 o’clock, 
of heart failure. The announcement 
of his death early this morning 
caused much grief andsorrow among 
our citizens. He was widely and 
favorably known throughout the 
State. ; 

Mrs. Stonewall Jackson, Mrs. D. 
H. Hill and Julia Jackson Christian 
attended services at the Soldiers’ 
Home at Raleigh Sunday. Rev. Dr. 
A. M. Simms, formerly pastor of the 
Baptist Tabernacle here, preached. 
At the conclusion of the services the 
inmates of the Home gave the ladies 
a hearty welcome. 

Our Home: Mr. Jas. Medlin said 
he noticed a sign nailed up to a tele- 
phone pole opposite a man’s house, 
bearing this inscription in big let- 
ters: ‘‘Not Mine.’’ The field oppo- 
site the house was very grassy and 
the occupant of those premises meant 
to let the traveling public know that 
was not his field. 

Greensboro Teiegram: Capt. D. 
J. Gilmer returned yesterday from 
the Philippines bringing with him a 
young Filipino, who will enter the 
A. & M. College at this place next 
fall. This young Filipino was on the 
streets to-day. He has somewhat 
the aspect of a Japanese, but with 
the broad nose, thick lips, and gen- 
eral appearance of the negro. 

‘Dowie, the divine healer ofChicago, 
is the foremost fraud of the age. He 
poses as Elijah and struts before his 
crazy audiences with a pair of home- 
made wings. He is not being fed by 
Tavens, however, but lives on the 
fat of the land, and makes more 
money than a Texas oil magnate.’’ 
So suys Charity and Children. One 
or two Tar Heels are among Dowie’s 
converts, 

Greensboro Cor. News and Obser- 
ver: Rey. Moses J. Hunt, of Bur- 
kngton, one of the oldest Methodist 
preachers in North Carolina, died at 
the home of his son in Greensboro 
this afternoon. He will be buried at 
Burlington to-morrow afternoon. Mr. 
Hunt was 77 years old. For almost 
half a century he had been a member 
of the North Carolina Conference. 
He is survived by a widow and ten 
ehildren, 

The new directors of the North 
Curolima Railroad, on part of the 
State, areas follow: Hugh G.Chat- 
ham, woolen manufacturer, Elkin ; 
L. Banks Helt, cotton manufacturer, 
Burlington ; L, M. Michaux, travel- 
mg man, Goldsboro ; W. H. Williams, 
traveling man, Newton; A. W. Gra- 
ham, lawyer, Oxford; Dr. V. E. 
Turner, dentist, Raleigh ; S.C. Penn, 
tobacconist, Reidsville ; C. M. Cooke, 
Jr., lawyer, Bessemer City; State's 
Proxy, Dr. J. R. McLelland, physi- 
Clan, Statesville. 

Durham Cor. Charlotte Observer : 

A. Adams,of Oxford, a well- 
known tobatcontst, has been em- 

Ployed by the Japanese government 
> 8° to Japan and teach the people 
se to raise and handle tobacco. 
“8€ contract is for three years and 
oer understood that he will leave 
te 16 time this fall. The salary paid 
* Yery large.——The board of edu- 
— Was in session again to-day. 

®sterday the committeemen of the 





various schools were selected. Not 
& single negro was elected as com- 
mitteeman. Heretofore the negro 
schools have had negro committee- 
men, but now white committeemen 
will have charge of allschools in the 
county. Three white men will have 
charge of the work of a district, 
white or colored. If expectations 
are fulfilled there will be eight- 
months schools all over the county 
another year. 


The executive committee of the 
State Sunday School Association met 
at Raleigh a few days ago with N. 
B. Broughton, chairman. The other 
members were H. N. Snow and G. 
W. Watts, of Durham; Joseph 
Weathers, Rev. B. W. Spilman and 
B. R. Lacy, of Raleigh. The com- 
mittee clected H. B. Parker, Jr., of 
Goldsboro; 8. M. Smith, of Elon 
College, and George W. Crowell, of 
High Point, to organize Sunday 
schoolsin the various counties. They 
will soon begin an active campaign 
of the State. The next general con- 
vention will be held at Fayetteville 
next March. 


Mr. Fred A. Watson, the photog- 
rapher and proprietor of the art 
store, will present to each of the six 
schools in this county that first took 
advantage of the Rural School Lib- 
rary act a neatly framed portrait of 
a noted North Carolinan. The pic- 
ture will make a handsome and ap- 
propriate adornment for the walls of 
the school house and will be greatly 
appreciated by the patrons and 
teachers. He will send the pictures 
to Superintendent Clements, who 
will make the presentation to the 
schools. The portraits are of Wil- 
liam A. Graham, Archibald D. Mur- 
phey, W. D. Pender, William R, 
Davie, Johnston Pettigrew and 
Stephen D. Ramseur.—News and Ob- 
server. 


Col. Olds: A day or two ago your 
correspondent stated upon authority 
of Secretary of State Grimes that 
the late Maj. W. A. Blount, of Beau- 
fort county, was the president of the 
first ex-Confederate association or- 
ganized in North Carolina. To-day 
a letter was received from Col. Wil- 
liam L. DeRossett, of Wilmington, 
saying: ‘*This may have been the 
case as to the first organization in 
that county, but I ask yourattention 
to the fact (established beyond re- 
futation) that the association of the 
Third North Carolina Infantry was 
organized in this city in February, 
1866, and claims to be not only the 
first organization of Confederate 
veterans, but that it is the oldest 
organization of veterans of either 
army.”’ 


Salisbury Cor. Post: Capt. J. C. 
French, of New York City, head of 
the syndicate which will build the 
immense smelting plant here, arrived 
last night. Ten acres of valuable 
land has been donated to the syndi- 
cate upon which to erect the plant. 
Work is to commence immediately 
and the smelter will probably be 
completed by December. The erec- 
tion of this enterprise means a great 
deal for Salisbury and a great saving 
in expenses to the various mines 
hereabouts, which at present have 
to ship their ores to the New Jersey 
smelters. With the exception of the 
large smeltering plant at the Union 
Copper Mines, this county, this new 
plant will be the only smelter of any 
large capacity between Georgia and 
New Jersey. 


The Statesville Landmark says 
that after all the flurry about the 
non-indgent insane in our State Hos- 
pitals, who, according to a recent 
decision of the Supreme court, are 
required to pay for their own main- 
tenance, the board of directors of 
the State Hospital at Morgaston are 
unable to find but four non-indigent 
in that institution out of nearly 700 
patients. Therefore, the talk about 
non-indigents paying for their keep 
and saving the State great sums of 
money, has been ‘‘much ado about 
nothing.’’ The board of directors 
have wisely decided that only those 
are non-indigents who havea surplus 
after their living is provided for. 
Under this decision there are few 
non-indigents and the State has to 
pay for nearly all of them, as it 
should do.—Ex. 


as we should. One of the nation’s 
famous battle grounds near here is 
very poorly kept. In fact, a stranger 
might travel the road at the very 
foot of the famous hill, and never 
know he was on sacred ground. The 
undergrowth all over the hillis about 
as thick and rank as it is on any 
other part of the mountain. Two 
slabs, one to mark the spot where Col. 
Ferguson fell, the other where he 
was buried, have been onthe ground 
for a year or longer but have never 
been put in place over the spots they 
are to mark. Would the law-makers 
of North and South Carolina not 
honor themselves by honoring the 
field where those rugged mountain- 
eers died, and in dying purchased 
our liberty, and established the 
grandest nation the sun ever shone 
upon? A very small appropriation 
would suffice. Much money is spent 
for causes less worthy. 
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THE PENITENTIARY’S AFFAIRS. 





Raleigh Correspondenee Charlotte 
Observer: When the new board 
of penitentiary directors took charge 
they found that the debt was $43,000. 
They had paid $16,000 of this up to 
to-day and to-day they paid $20,000 
more, leaving only $7,000. Debts 
were incurred during the past two 
years and these paid to-day were 
due over forty persons. The State 
Treasury advanced over $16,000 
which W. H. Martin stole from the 
penitentiary funds and this was 
used to-day. It is officially learned 
that July 15th the penitentiary will 
give to the public a full statement of 
its condition on January 1, April 1, 
and July 1. 
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JUDGE SPIER WHITAKER DEAD. 


Ex-Judge Spier Whitaker, well 
known throughout North Carolina 
and long prominent in politics, died 
in Raleigh last Wednesday. 

He was born in Halifax county in 
1841, was prepared for the University 
at Hughes’ Academy, graduated at 
the State University in 1861, went 
into the army, was adjutant of the 
Thirty-third Regiment. He became 
a lawyer and represented Halifax in 
the Senate. He removed to Raleigh 
19 years ago. In 1888 he was Demo- 
cratic State chairman. The next 
year he was appointed judge. He 
was a major in the Sixth Regiment, 
United States Immunes, in the war 
with Spain, and served in Porto 
Rico. All his family were at his 
bedside save the oldest son, De- 
Berniere Whitaker, who is on his 
way here from Porto Rico. 
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TEXTILE PROFESSOR. 





Mr. H. 0. Davidson Comes to the A. & M. 
College. 

Raleigh Post: A new professor 
has been elected in the textile depart- 
ment of the A. & M. College. It is 
Mr. H. O. Davidson, now Superin- 
tendent of weaving and designing in 
the Hope Mills, Fayetteville, N.C. 
Mr. Davidson will teach fancy weav- 
ing and designing in the textile de- 
partment of the college. He is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, and comes with the highest 
testimonials from that school. Be- 
sides he has had considerable experi- 
ence in the manufacture of all classes 
of cotton goods, especially fine goods. 
It was because of his large experi- 
ence and unusual skillin fine weav- 
ing that he was brought to North 
Carolina from Pennsylvania by the 
Hope Mills, which are unsurpassed 
by any mills in the South in the 
manufacture of fine cotton goods. 
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A DISTRESSING CASE OF CROOKEDNESS. 


A score of mighty sick people in 
Raleigh—a score and one. That is 
the number of members of a frater- 
nal and beneficial organization here 
known as the ‘‘Knights of Honor,”’ 
each of whom has been carrying an 
insurance of $2,000 on his life for 
years, and some of them 20 to 25 
years. 

Imagine their feelings to day, now 
that they have learned that they 
have been ruined, their insurance 
lost, their premiums for a year mis- 
appropriated, if not stolen, and all 
through the alleged crookedness of 
their financial agent, Chas. C. Mc- 
Donald, who allowed their policies 





King’s Mountain Cor. Charlotte 
Observer: It seems that as a nation 
we are growing rather callous to- 
.wards the birthilay of our nation’s 
independence. Very little attention 
was paid the 4th of Julyhere. Only 
one mill (the Bonnie) suspended 
work. All the stores were open; in 
fact, there was no appreciable differ- 





that we do not appreciate our liberty 


to lapse over a year ago, and who 
|has collected premiums ever since 
| without acquainting fhe unfortunate 
| victims of their condition, the col- 


General News. 


‘‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

Among recent deaths are those of 
John Fiske, the noted historian; 
Professor Le Conte, a well known 
educat:r; Congressman Stokes, of 
South Carolina, and Pierre Lorillard, 
the New York millionaire manufac- 
turer of snuff. 


Mrs. Martha Patterson, last of the 
children of President Andrew John- 
son, and who was mistress of the 
White House during the Johnson 
administration, died at Greenville, 
Tenn., last week. Mrs. Patterson 
was born October, 1828. Her death 
leaves only five survivors of the 
Johnson family. 


Preliminary returns to the Statis- 
tician of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the acreage of corn plan- 
ted indicate a reduction of about 
four hundred thousand acres, or 
five per cent. from the area planted 
last year. Of the twenty-two States 
having one million and upwards in 
corn in 1900, twelve show a decrease 
of about 1,300,000 acres, while in the 
remaining ten an increase of a! out 
900,000 acres is shown. 
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DAY OF PRAYER FOR RAIN. 





Governor of Missouri Asked to Set One—Fail- 
ure of Crops Threatened. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 11.— 
Governor Dockery has received nnu- 
merous petitions asking him to issue 
a proclamation setting a day of fast- 
ing and prayer for rain. It is said 
that unless rain shall come soon, the 
failure of crops in Missouri will be 
the greatest since 1854. 
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A FORTUNE FOR ABT. 





An Eccentric Man’s Disposition of His 
Wealth. 

New York, July 13.—By the will 
of the late Jacob S. Rogers, the mil- 
lionaire locomotive builder of Pater- 
son, N. J., the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of this city is to receive the 
enormous endowment fund of any- 
where from $5,750,000 to $7,750,000. 
With the exception of eight bequests 
amounting in all to only $250,000 the 
entire estate of the eccentric old 
gentleman, who for years has led 
the life of a recluse, is bequeathed 
tojthe Museum that is devoted to 
matters concerning which Mr. Rog- 
ers had little knowledge andin which 
he was supposed to have even less 
interest. This princely endowment 
will put the Museum of Art on a ba- 
sis of financial resources superior 
probably to that of any similar in- 
stitution in the world. It raises it 
from a positian of comparatively 
narrow resources to one of great in- 
fluence. The total resources of the 
Museum as shown by the last annu- 
al report were put little. over $600,- 
000. By Mr. Rogers’ great endow. 
ment this sum will be increased cer- 
tainly to nearly $6,000,000 and per- 
haps to somewhere near $8,500,000. 
Relatives will, however, contest the 
will. 
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A GREAT WHEAT FIELD BURNED. 





A Lighted Cigar Starts a Fire That Destroys 
15,000 Acres of Grain, Causing a Loss of 
300,000 Bushels. 

GREAT Bump, Kan., July 9.—Fif- 
teen thousand agres of wheat went 
up in flames hete yesterday after- 
noon. The fire was started by an un- 
known man throwing a cigar into a 
field of wheat stubble. Everything 
was a8 dry as tinder, amd soon a de- 
structive fire was in progress. 

All the vesidents here left thear 
work and exhausted every known 
method for fighting fires, but to no 
avail, and it was late this evening 
before ¢he fire was under control. 
Roughly estimated, the loss will ag- 
gregate $00,000 bushels, nearly all of 
which was in stack. 
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FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 





Government Issues Warrants For $1,200,- 
000 te be Divided Among States. 

WasuHineaton, July 9.—The Treas- 
usy Department yesterday drew war- 
ramts aggregating $1,200,000 or 
$25,000 each for 45 States and two 
Territories, being the maximum 
amount provided for Congress in the 
act of August 30, 1890, for the en- 
dewment and maintenance of col 
ieges for the benefit of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. This act pro- 
vided a minimum sum of $15,000 for 





lections (amoummting to about $1,500) 
| being pocketed hg their agent, it is 
|charged. One of those old ‘‘Knights 
| of Honor” died last week and an at 

tempt to e@ollect his insurance un- 


Raleigh Correspondence. 


that yeat with an annual increase of 
| $1,000 for ten years up to $25,000. 
|The maximum is now reached, and 
hereafter eagh of the States and ter- 
|ritories will receive annually thig 


ence between the Fourth and any/earthed the fraud that has been | Thissum for its agricultural colleges. 
other day. For some reason it seeths | practiced upon them.—Liewxam’s money is the prceeds of the sale of 


| public lands. 


A GREAT RUSH FOR FREE LAND. 





50,000 People to Draw For Homes—Hun- 
dreds of Men Sleep in the Street of El] Reno, 
Okla., to Maintain Their Places in Line 
Before the Registration Booths, 

EL RENO, OKLAHOMA, July 10.— 
Following out the proclamation of 
President McKinley, opening up to 
settlement by the whites the 13,000 
farms in the Kiowa-Comanche 
country, the first registration of 
homeseekers was made here and at 
Lawton at 9 o’clock this morning. 
Hundreds were lined before the va- 
rious registration booths when dark- 
ness came to-night, and to-morrow 
and Friday the registrations will 
continue until all shall have been 
given an opportunity to file their 
names. The drawing by lottery will 
begin on July 29, and until then 
none of the. 50,000 applicants will 
know whether or not he has been 
lucky enough to receive a home- 
stead. 

The lottery scheme robbed the 
opening of the picturesque run and 
the exciting times incident to the 
great opening of the Cherokee strip 
ten years ago. Compared with the 
event, the affair to-day was tame in 
the extreme. Although there are 
perhaps 20,000 people in town, prac- 
tically no disorder prevailed, Asa 
rule, the home-seekers are well pro- 
vided with money and provisions, 
and aside from the long wait in the 
sun before the registration booths 
no serious inconvenience has been 
experienced. 

Last night hundreds of people 
slept in the streets to maintain their 
places in lines which began forming 
yesterday at the six registration 
booths at El Reno. Many had wait- 
ed on the border of the new country 
for two years or more, and the last 
night of their long vigil was the 
most trying they had experienced. 
The line was made up of the hale, 
the lame and the brawny frontiers- 
man, sprawled out in the dust. The 
crowd before each booth selected a 
captain and each man and woman in 
line was given a number which each 
pinned conspicuously on his or her 
clothing. A company member was 
permitted occasionally to absent him- 
self from line for a short breathing 
spelland invariably his place was 
protected by his fellow watchers. 

As the hour of nine o’clock neared 

interlopers tried to pushin and break 
the numerical order of the line or- 
ganization. This instantly raised 
bad blood, and when word was passed 
down the line that the government 
officials would not recognize the line 
organization, but would register the 
first persons to present themselves, 
there were threats of violence and ri- 
oting. Trouble was prevented by 
the early announcement that the 
line organization would be respected 
by the government officials. Cheers 
and waving of hats greeted this 
word, and from this time forth there 
was no sign of trouble. Applicants 
were admitted to the booths four at 
a time and the filing proceeded rap- 
idly all day. 
During the day the heat became 
intense, but no serious suffering was 
reported. The numerous women in 
line were treated gallantly by the 
men, who shaded them from the sun 
with umbrellas and furnished drinks 
from the lemonade venders who plied 
their ranks. 

The second plaee of registration 
named in proclamation was at Law- 
ton, twenty-five miles overland, 
where similar scenes to those en- 
acted at El Reno were witnessed. 


A 
WILL THERE BR FURTHER BOXER 
TROUBLES ? 





Bumors to That Effeet Now Agitating For- 
signers in China—Seeret Societies Flour- 
ishing. 

Praxis, July 10.- Persistent reports 
reach here to the effect that the So- 
ciety of Allied Villages, which se- 
oret organization has succeeded the 
Boxers and is said to be growing 
rapidly, has defeated the Chinese im- 
perial troops squth of Paoting Fa, 
and the foreigners here believe there 
has at least been a serious clash with 
the revolutionary element. 

Despite the supposed lesson taught 
the Celestials by the allied powers, 
itis known that the secret society 
movement is fiourishing in China, 
and there are fears that serious re- 
suts may follow. The insurgents 
seem to be encquraged by the gradual 
withdrawal of the foreign troops, 
and there are misgivings as to what 
will happen when the empire has 
agwin been tarned over tothe con- 
trol of the Chinese government. 


Governor Lomgino, ef Mississippi, 
is informed that charbon has broken 
cut in Washington, Sunflower and 
Sharkey counties. The disease has 
attacked the mules on the State farm 





in Sharkey county. 
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OHIO DEMOCRATS MEET. 





They Nominate a McLean Man on a Tom L. 
Johnson Platform—Bryan, Silver, and the 
Kansas City Platform Rejected—Kilboura 
for Governor, 


Couumsus, O., July 10.—Tom L. 
Johnson and his followers have 
swept the platter clean at the meet- 


tees. The Johnsonites were plainly 
in a minority when the meetings be- 
gan, but, with bulldog tenacity, they 
held on to their fight until they had 
won a single victory. McLean’s man, 
hcewever, was nominated for govern- 
or. Ohio Democrats have now, 
therefore, a McLean man running 
for governor on a Johnson platform. 
Late this afternoon, after the rou: 
tine work of the convention, Colonel 
James Kilbourn of Columbu3 was 
put in nominationfor governor. He 
was nominated by acclamation. 
i. The first victory,for,; Johnson w 
in Committee on Organization. The 
latter decided _to, make temporary 
organization permanent,‘continuing 
Charles Salen, Johnson’s represen- 
tative, as{chairman...The ;McLean- 
Kilbourn‘people,had {slated ,Charles ' 
Raker of Cincinnati for permanent 
chairman. Baker was on hand with 
a speech prepared.” Salen’s; victory 
threwjL. G. Bernard and the ,other 
McLeanites into a ‘range. The Mc- 
Lean™people “say, the , organization 
was jobbed, as only thirteen of the 
twenty-one members were ‘present, 
andjthey,met=before.the hour set. 
However, the;McLeanites accepted, 
saying there would be no. minority 
report on organization. — a0 
Next came the victory for John-- 
son in Committee on Resolutions. 
After an all-night fight the Johnson 
platform was adopted, declaring for 
stiffer taxation on railroads, refer- 
endum on franchises, etc. 
* There is no reaffimation of the 
Kansas City or anyother platform. 
There is no mention of,,'previous 
platforms or of Bryan. The sub-com- 
mittee of seven that drafted the 
platform stood 4 to 3 in favor of the 
conservatives, but the full commit- 
tee rejected both the majority and 
the minority reports and then picked 
out such parts of each as were voted 
on section by section. The full com- 
‘mittee did not stand the,same‘on‘all 
sections or planks. oo 28 
The,three planks of} the Johnson 

men—on franchises, steam and eleo- 
tric railways,and corporations—were 
adopted‘as‘amendments. ~ 

’ The most striking turn_of the con- 
vention was on Bryan. The most bit- 
ter things were {said of his leader- 
ship in the Committee on Resolu- 
tions where it was insisted his name 
should not be mentioned and that 
there should be no reference to eith- 
er of the national platforms on which 
he made his campaign. ¥§ After this 
plan had been agreed upon, one of 
the twenty-one members of that com- 
mittee offered a minority report re- 
affirming the Kansas City platform 
and expressing confidence in Bryan. 
He received only six votes from the 
950 delegates on his substitute for 
the preamble. 
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EPIDEMIC OF CHARBON, 


We print on page 1 of this issue a 
notice of the spread of charbon in 
several Mississippi coumties. The 
Charlotte Observer gives the follow- 
ing additional facts regarding the 
disease : 

Unless the epidemic of charbon 
(pronounced sharbon) in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas is checked 
that section is likely to suffer more 
than from an overflow of the Father 
of Waters. It isa deadly disease of 
cattle, but flies and mosquitoes may 
carry it from a dead animal to hu- 
man beings and akready there have 
been a few deaths of men or women 
on its account in the affected dis- 
trict. Between Memphis and New 
Orleans all the river botéoms are in- 
fected. It is in such localities where 
the streams are accustomed to, over- 
flow, that the disease thrives. ‘he 
bacilli are not easily destroyed and 
are often preserved from one year 
to another in hay and fodder: Char- 
bon is the ancient anthrax and the 
prevertive isin anti-anthrax vacci- 
nation. Itis said that there is no 
remedy. Itis to be hoped that the 
epidemic will be kept within the 
present area of infection and not em- 
igrate in other directions. 
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HEAT BURNING UP CROPS. 


Cuioaco, July 11.—Reports to- 
night from different points in Illinois 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
and Missouri show conditions of heat 
equalling or surpassing all previous. 
records. In many sections the long 
continued heat has seriously injured, 
if not irrecoverably ruined corn and 


fru crops. 
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The Home Circle. 








WITH THE DREAMS. 


Gran’pa wuz allers sittin’ ter hisself 


an’ sayin’ things 


In the cozy chimney-corner, whar the fire fire talks an’ sings ; 


An’ we'd romp 
An’ ask him, ‘ 


’ romp eround him, 
at you sayin’ ter the fire all the time?”’ 


an’ on his knees we’d climb 


An’ mother’d say, ‘“‘Go play, now, whar the mornin’ sunshine streams— 
He’s in the chimney-corner, with the dreams !"’ 


We use ter think it funny he could set an’ talk all day 

Ter the fire—singin’—singin’—allers singin’ thataway ! 

He use ter look so lonesome—a shadder in the light— 
A-dreamin’ in the daytime, when the dream wuz made fer night! 
But mother’d allers tell us, ‘‘So peaceful thar he seems, 

Just leave him in the firelight, with the dreams !”’ 


An’ once he called me ter him, an’ tuk me on his knee— 


‘You'll dream just like I’m dreamin 


When the snows o’ life air fallin’, an’ 


, dear, when you’re as ol’ as me ; 
the summer’s sweetness flown, 


An’ the voices o’ the children air strange echoes 0’ your own, 
Then you'll fin’ a lonesome corner whar the firelight sings an’ gleams— 
A little, lonesome corner with the dreams !”’ 


An’ when, one quiet evenin’, in the fire’s dyin’ light, 


The children said, ‘‘Wake, gran’pa! 
He didn’t move or speak ter ’em—his 


we’re come to kiss you good-night,”’ 
head dropped on his breast, 


An, his lips a-smilin’ sweetly as a little child’s at rest ; 
We knowed the dreams had called him, an’ in the mornin’ beams 


He’d wake an’ smile in heaven—with 


the dreams! 
—trank L. Stanton. 








‘THE “DOING UP” OF A WHITE SHIRT. 





A LESSON FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE HOUSE. 





No girl can consider herself ready 
to be a really first class housekeeper 
on her own account, even though she 
may have graduated, so to speak, in 
a course of cookery lectures and 
even learned to apply her knowledge 
practically, unless she has also mas- 
tered the intricate mysteries of do- 
ing up her future husband’s shirts. 
This ought she to do and not to leave 
the other undone. Many girls will 
say at once that they do not expect 
to have such work to do. Possibly 
not; but for all that there are sev- 
eral reasons which make that by no 
means geceral feminine accomplish- 
ment, a particularly desirable, if not 
necessary one. Apart from the fact 
that one of the most fascinating qual 
ities of the typical American girl, 
rich or poor, is her ability to turn 
her hand to anything in an emer- 
gency, and to turn it effectually, 
nobody knows when fickle fortune 
may frown on her quondam favorites 
and leave them stranded. Then 
again few ladies can get their ser- 
vants to do things exactly right un- 
less they are able to teach them pre 
cisely how to do it, and show that 
they understand the process thor- 
oughly themselves. 

There is not many an American 
husband who would not be especially 
pleased to know that his wife was 
smart enought to do up his shirts 
herself, if need were, and would 
probably rate that accomplishment 
even higher in the scale than the 
one of being able to sing a few fash- 
ionable songs passably well. Not 
that the two are by any manner 
of.means incompatible, but the first 
may be learned with far less expen- 
diture of time and money than the 
second. 

ANY. GIRL CAN MASTER THIS ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT. 


Still the ability to conquer that 
bugbear of the home laundress (as it 
has always been considered) does not, 
as is the case with everything really 
worth knowing, come by nature 
without a little painstaking, prac- 
tice and due attention to detail. But 
any girl who is willing to bestow a 
tithe of the time and attention she 
devotes to matters of really far less 
permanent importance will easily 
master this desirable accomplish- 
ment. Who has not seen her broth- 
ers fret and fume over shirts indiff- 
erently laundered, consigning them 
ruthlessly anew to the wash, aespite 
the well-meaning efforts of the 
hduse-girl? For there are often 
times and places where it is not con- 
venient to send linen to a distant 
steam laundry. 

It is straege how few laundresses, 
even when they can do a thing per- 
fectly themselves, are able to explain 
to anyone else exactly how it is 
done. They leave so much to the 
imagination, usually slack and un- 
tutored in such matters. We have 
all noticed this if we have ever 
tried to get an old darkey cook to 
explain to us the mysteries of some 


particularly appetizing dish, which 


she makes without a recipe. Even 
in getting one’s own grandmother, 
who has in all probability knitted 
hundeeds of pairs of socks in her 
life, to teach one how to turn a heel, 
it is pretty much the sume seeming- 
ly impossible matter. 
THE SHIRT BOARD. 


To begin, then, without taking the 


slightest detail for granted : the shirt 


board, which is best made of syca 


more or some similar wood, should 
be sixteen by eleven inches in size, 
and about an inch thick; covered 


first with a piece of coarse flannel or 
blanket, stitched smoothly on with 
a piece of old sheeting over that. 
The ironing blanket and sheet on the 
table should also be smoothly spread 
out and securely pinned under each 
corner of the table. 


MIXING THE STARCH. 


Cold water starch should be mixed 
in the proportion of one tablespoon. 
ful of starch to a half-pint of water ; 
four dropsof spirits of turpentine 
and as much borax as will lie ona 
dime, dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of boiling water. This quantity will 
do up one shirt, or about four col- 
lars and two pairs of cuffs. A pint 
of starch will do for three shirts. 
The shirt must be perfectly dry 
before beginning. If the cuffs are 
joined to the sleeves, dip your fin. 
gers in a cup of cold water and 
dampen the sleeve where it joins the 
cuff, taking care not to wet the cuff 
itself, to prevent starch spots com- 
ing onit. Do the same thing again 
all round the bosom, taking care 
not to wet the stiff part, beginning 
at the back of the collar. Then 
sprinkle the calico party of the shirt 
all over, and starch the front and 
cuffs. Before dipping each, one at 
a time, into the little bowl of starch, 
stir it up well with the fingers, and 
gather the cuff tightly up in the 
hand so that only the part to be 
stiffened touches the _ starch. 
Squeeze the liquid out and then rub 
the cuff briskly with the hands to 
insure the starch thoroughly per. 
meating the linen; repeat this be- 
fore treating the front and the other 
cuff in the same way. The collar 
band, unless the collar itself is at- 
tached tothe shirt, should be only 
half starched. The shirt must then 
be rolled up tightly, with the 
starched parts folded together, and 
set at one side for an hour or longer 
if convenient. 


USE CLEAN IRONS. 


In ironing any starched thing, it 
is of first importance to have the 
irons scrupulously clean, and tc 
notice, even when they are clean to 
start with, whether there are not 
little scorched particles of starch ad- 
hering to the surface, which should 
be scraped off witha knife. There 
are numerous ways of cleaning fiat- 
irons. Some people use bath-brick 
and olive oil, ora rag dipped in kero- 
sene, or salt. The iron must be hot 
without being hot enough to scorch ; 
always try it first on the ironing 
sheet before risking it on the gar- 
ment tobe ironed. It is a little diffi 
cult for a beginner especially to 
know when her irons are at the right 
temperatur3. This difficulty is obvi 
ated if one has a box iron, which is 
cleaner and very nice for starched 
things, or indeed for any kind of 
ironing, as it retains the heat much 
longer than a flat iron. They gen- 
erally have a brass bottom and are 
heated by means of heart shaped 
pieces of iron which are put right 
into the fire and heated red hot be- 
fore being inclosed in the iron box 
which opens by a sliding shutter in 
the end of it; in using them one is 
not so liable to scorch things, which 
is an ever-ready pitfall with starched 
things, as it is necessary to have 
your iron very hot before you can 
do anything with it. 
FIRST IRON THE BACK. 

First iron the back of the shirt, 
folding it double, then the limp 
fronts and then the yokes on both 
sides and then the sleeves. Have ua 
little damp cloth or rag to rub light- 
ly over the right and wrong side of 





the cuff before beginning to iron. 
This helps to prevent the iron from 
sticking, so does the turpentine, 
while the borax aids in stiffening the 
starch. Slip the iron lightly once 
over the back and then lightly over 
the front, then heavily on the wrong, 
finishing up heavily on the right 
side. It is important to observe these 
details, since if you ironed the right 
side first and the wrong last it would 
make a ridge where the edges are 
turned in, and if you ironed heavily 
at once the iron would be liable to 
stick. 
IRONING THE FRONT. 

Now place your board directly 
under the front. Wipe it all over 
carefully with the rag, smoothing 
out as far as possible all creases. 
After you once begin to iron it (with 
a fresh hot iron) you must never lift 
the iron off it (mor on any account 
change your iron in the middle of 
ironing any starched thing). Iron 
downward and sideways, and never 
leave off ironing until it is perfectly 
dry even if it seems smooth enough. 
If the collur and cuffs are separate 
they are easier to iron. Only be 
careful, asin the case of the attached 
cuffs, to wipe with a wet rag (after 
having laid them aside wrapped up 
in a towel, with a fold of it between 
each cuff or collar, rolled upina tight 
bundle for an hour or longer, after 
rubbing the starch in). Remember, 
too, to iron them first, lightly on the 
wrong side, then lightly on the 
right; heavily on the wrong side 
and then heavily on the right. If 
the collar has a band to it iron that 
first. 

_ POLISHING. 

Polishing, with some practice, 
may also be done at home, though I 
would not advise the beginner to 
trv it at once, since it is rather dis- 
astrous to one’s temper, spoiling a 
shirt or cuffs which looked immacu- 
late before one attempted to polish 
them. The dom:stic (or unpolished) 
finish, as it is called is preferred by 
many men to a high glaze; indeed, 
the latter is now considered not al 
together ‘‘good form’’ by the young 
Oxonians in England, who are ex- 
tremely particular about’ their 
toilets. 

The size of polishing iron to pro- 
cure is known as ‘‘Number One.’’ 
It is a small iron with a rounded 
bottom and must be of exactly the 
right temperature, which is as hot 
as possible without scorching ; it is 
worse than useless unless sufficiently 
heated. The rounded bottom must 
be polished and repolished till not a 
speck is visible and even then you 
are more likely than not to soil the 
article you wish to polish, particu- 
larly if it be white. For this reason 
itisa good plan to polish colored 
cuffs or collars first while learning. 
No gloss or mixture of any kind is 
used, nothing but a clean rag dipped 
in water. With this you dampen 
the already ironed surface just as 
your iron is ready—not before. The 
polish is acquired by passing the lit- 
tle round-bottomed iron very swiftly 
to and fro several times, bearing 
down on it as hard as you can. This 
is really hurd work and one is very 
red in the face after accomplishing 
it. While it is nice to think one has 
done it and could do it at any time, 
I really think polishing at home 
scarcely repays one. 

For any one who has never done 
any ironing it would be a good plan 
to begin with separate collars and 
cuffs before attempting anything 
quiet so ambitious as a shirt. It 
well repays any girl to master the 
art of ‘‘doing up a white shirt,”’ as 
it enables her to do many other 
things with the iron which she will 
find on occasion very convenient to 
know how to do.—Constance Fuller 
McIntyre, in the Ledger Monthly. 





HER THOUGHTFULNESS. 

The Protestant Bishop of Norwich, 
England, tells a rather good story 
against himself. He was walking 
one day through a pleasant suburb 
of the city, when his thoughts were 
interrupted by a pleading voice, 
saying: 

‘Oh, please, sir, will you open this 
gate for me?”’ 

Looking down the Bishop saw a 
little girl of about eight, with a 
cherubic face framed in sunny curls, 
aud he hastened to comply with the 
request. He held back the gate for 
the little maiden to pass through, 
and when she thanked him with a 
smile he asked if she was not big 
enough to open the garden gate her- 
self. 

‘Oh, yes, sir,’’ she replied,sweetly ; 
‘but you see the paint is wet, and 
I should have dirtied my hands !’’— 
The Pilot. 
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Our Social Chat. 
* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 

AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The ft eh Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule. 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





Patience is the first member of the 
Circle to respond to my call of two 
weeks ago, andI hope to hear from 
a number of others this week. We 
have a long list of bright enter- 
taining writers who can not only 
help others by their letters to Social 
Chat, but will themselves be bene- 
fitted by thus writing for the press. 
And I think that our State pride 
should prove an incentive in this 
matter. This is the only department 
of its kind ina North Carolina paper 
and we should take an interest in it 
and endeavor to make it the best 
possible. The Progressive Farmer 
is read throughout North Carolina, 
from the mountains to the sea, and 
in every county Our Social Chat 
should have one or more correspon- 
dents. Let us hear from those in- 
terested in making Social Chat 
brighter and better—the old mem- 
bers, and also those who have not 
yet joined us. Of ccurse, we should 
like to have representatives of other 
States. In Kentucky, for instance, 
live two or three of our most faith- 
ful members, one of whom has a 
good letter this week. Let others 
follow the good example of Patience 
and Martha. AUNT JENNIE. 
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TO CLEAN RIBBONS. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :—When deli- 
cate-colored ribbons are only slightly 
soiled, they may be cleaned by rub- 
bing them in hot flour, then shaking 
thoroughly. If there are any grease 
spots on the silk, they may be re- 
moved by rubbing with naptha, 
using a piece of the ribbon for a 
sponge, or by scraping French chalk 
over the spot, allowing it to remain 
over night and brushing off in the 
morning. If they cannot be easily 
cleaned, and there is fear of the color 
fading, the ribbons can be washed 
in bran water by lifting up and 
down and squeezing between the 
hands until they seem clean. If the 
ribbons are delicate shades of pink, 
rinse in cold water, to which has 
been added a little salt, while lilac 
and violet colors may beset with 
alum, using a small lump to a quart 
of cold water; vinegar is good tor 
the different shades of green. 

To wash black ribbons, place each 
piece on a smooth, clean table and 
scrub with a small brush dipped in 
cold coffee after it has been well 
strained, or in a fluid made with 
equal parts of alchohol and tepid 
water. Place between cloths and 
run through the wringer, or smooth 
with the hands and hang on the 
line to drip, and when partly dry, 
iron on the wrong side with a piece 
of black cambric placed between the 
iron and the goods. 

In washizg with suds and warm, 
soft water, the. ribbon must be 
rubbed gently as hard rubbing loos 
enes the weave, and the pieces must 
be thoroughly rinsed. Short lengths 
of ribbon can be dried by drawing 
them smoothly over a marble-top 
table or a large window pane, when 
then they require no ironing but 
will have a fresh new appearance. 


MARTHA. 
Bath Co, Ky. 
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PATIENCE RESPONDS. 


Deak AUNT JENNIE:—The glad 
summertime with its sunshine and 
flowers has come again since I was 
last with you. I know I have been 
almost unpardonably negligent in 
writing to you, butif I have been 
missed, I trust to your never-failing 
kindness to let me come in once 
more, promising to try to do better 
in the future. 

When The Progressive Farmer 
came yesterday morning and I had 
read your letter, I decided to write 
at once and enter my plea. for the 
continuance of Our Social Chat. I 
do not feel like giving it up. While 
I have neglected to write for some 
time, there are others whom I would 
be glad would follow my example 
write just a few words for this col- 
umn, enough anyhow to show they 
are still interested in it. Cousins, do 
we treat Aunt Jennie exactly right 
in this matter? She is more faithful 





to us than we deserve. Each week, 
except in a case of necessity, she 


writes a kind instructive letter for 
our especial benefit. If she can write 
one each, week can we not write one 
each month or two at least to show 
Aunt Jennie that we appreciate her 
efforts in our behalf? 

We may not be able to write such 
letters as some of the more learned 
Chatterers, but we can write a few 
words from our hearts and no mat- 
ter how simple they are we will be 
doing what we can to keep The So: 
cial Chat band marching on, thereby 
helping and cheering those that read 
these columns. How few of us re- 
alize the opportunities we let pass 
every day, of doing or saying some- 
thing to make brighter the way for 
some fellowbeing who feels that life 
is really not worth the living. Kind 
words cost nothing but often are 
‘worth more than gold as they, if 
apt:y chosen, soothe the aching of 
a heart that is breaking. Freely we 
receive, then freely we should give, 
thus scattering sunshine al’ along 
the way. My letter is getting so 
long I’ll have to close lest it finds its 
way to the waste-basket. I hope ere 
many weeks have passed that a num- 
ber of the old members will have 
written. With best wishes and much 
love to all. PATIENCE. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 

LOOKING BACK WARD—A RURAL WED- 
DING. 


When midsummer comes there is 
a rush of memories, and once more 
I see the girl bride, clad in her sim- 
ple white dress, a string of pearls 
around the fair throat and the ro- 
mantic eyes looking out on an unreal 
world, but with unquestioning faith 
in the lover husband. There is a 
twinge of sadness as she sees every- 
one busy with the coming festivi- 
ties, and a grave doubt creeps in, as 
to the wisdom of leaving such a lov 
ing home; but it is dispelled by 
thoughts of the rose-colored future 
that shall be complete happiness 
with no sadness intermingled. Oh! 
girl bride ! no sadness? 

Skies were never so blue on wed- 
ding days before, or clouds so beau 
tiful, piled up in great white fleecy 
billows with sun burnished edges 
The trees are surely a tenderer, 
more bewitching green and the bird 
orchestra is singing its choicest col- 
lection, all in honor of the occasion. 

Then the ceremony, with the bride 
all a-tremble, the guests grave, the 
bridegroom proudly important, and 
atter the fatal words are spoken, 
which are a part of this wedding 
dream, the world still remains un- 
real, gossamer. 

Even the great long, heavy table, 
with its substantial viands, snowy 
cloths and shining glass and china, 
spread under the oak trees in the 
grassy yard, this, too, to the blush- 
ing bride belongs to the mystic Gar- 
den of Eden. Whena cousin sings 
with soft accompaniment, ‘Far 
Away, Far Away,’’ the bride’s moth- 
er is melted to tears, but not until 
years afterward, dear girl bride, do 
you really know the sad mean. 
ing of— 





“Some have gone to lands far dis 
tant, 
And with strangers made their 
homes ; 
Some upon the world of water 
All their lives are forced to roam ; 
Some have gone from us forever, 
Longer here they could not stay, 
They have found u fairer region, 
Far away, far away.’’ 


And the first and last lines: 
‘‘Where is now the merry party 


I remember years ago? 


They have all dispersed and wandered 
Far away, far away.”’ 


The rest is all more or less an in- 
coherent dream, even the fifteen 
mile ride next day on the Ozark 
Mountain road to the “‘infair’’ din 
ner ; still the lines and wheels are 
Cupid’s and he the driver. The ber- 
ries growing by the roadside and 
handed to the bride by the lover 
bridegroom have ever after a differ- 
ent association and meaning to the 
foolish girl wife. 

What does the future hold for 
them? Ah! Let it disclose—stead- 
fast love thrhough life while they 
find that “life is real and earnest,’’ 
and pass throug all its sunshine and 
showers.—Pine Burr, Wright Co s 
Mo. 
will observe,’’ began the 
boarder with the green whiskers 
and the purple eyes, “that among 
the lower animals, particularly the 
birds, the male has all the gorgeous 
attire, presumably to better attract 
the female. Now—”’ 

“And,” interrupted the Ordinary 
Individual, ‘‘among human beings 
it’s just the other way.’’—Colorado 


“You 





Springs Gazette. 





“AN IMPOSSIBLE STORY,” 


There died suddenly in Long 
other day a writer who may 
entitled to a place among the great 
est English novelists, but who one. 
tainly deserves to be classed amon ; 
the most lovable and useful of 
lishmen. 

Sir Walter Besant was interesteq 
in every worthy undertaking and a 
leader in many helpful works ; but 
he will best be known and longest 
rembered as the author of ‘A1) Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.”’ 

The story df this book is an inter. 
esting one. It presents the hard life 
of the people of the crowded East 
End of London, and tells, in the form 
of a novel, of the ideals and ambi- 
tions of a young mechanic who has 
had a better education than his {g). 
lows, and uses it for their advantage, 
Through his efforts, as related in the 
novel, a great central building, a 
‘‘People’s Palace,’ is erected in the 
East End, where the social life of 
the people can express itself; where 
they can study and read, see fing 
paintings, hear good music, hay 
their games and athletic sports, ang 
in general, meet life on a higher 
plane than is possible in their own 
unattractive homes. 

To this tale the author, curiously 
enough, gave the somewhat cynica] 
subtitle of ‘“‘An Impossible Story.” 
He was the most hopeful of men, but 
he saw clearly how much was to be 
done, and doubtless at the time he 
wrote had small thought that his 
dream would be realized within his 
own lifetime. Yet there stands to. 
day in that same East End, and for 
years has stood, a ‘‘People’s Palace,” 
in which has come to pass all that 
the dreamer dreamed. The ‘impos. 
sible story’’ has become not only a 
possibility, but a fact. 

In the largest, truest sense, Sir 
Walter Besant built the People’s 
Palace as surely as he wrote the book 
which gave it its name, and from 
which the public gathered its first 
knowledge of the need of such an in. 
stitution. 

It would be hard to find a better 
illustration, either of the power of a 
good book, or of the readiness of 
people to give when their eyes are 
opened and their hearts are touched. 
—Youth’s Companion, July 11th. 


On the 
Not be 


Eng. 





AN IRON WILL WITH LIMITATIONS. 





Two men were arguing in tleir 
club. One, a fellow of ineffable con- 
ceit, was boring everybody with 
boasting of the power of his will, 
maintained with much violence that 
his will was stronger than that of 
anybody present. An English paper 
records the conversation. 

‘*You are wrong there,’’ suid one 
of the gentlemen, ‘‘and I will prove 
it. Goand stand in that corner, and 
I will have you out of it before I 
have commanded you the second 
time.”’ 

The smart one stood in the corner, 
and the quiet one said: 

‘‘Come out of that corner.”’ 

The other grinned and shook his 
head. The quiet man sat down and 
looked at him steadily. Five minutes 
passed, and then the smart man said 
with a sneer: 

‘‘Don’t you think you'd better give 
if up? Idon’t feel any influence at 
all, and I can’t stand here all the 
evening.”’ 

“Oh, as to that,’’ replied the quiet 
man, ‘‘there’s no hurry. Iam _ per- 
fectly comfortable. You recollect 
that there’s no time limit; you are 
simply to come out before I ask you 
twice. And asI don’t intend to ask 
you again until a week from to-day, 
in order to give your strong will 4 
fair and vigorous trial, we might 
as well take it easily.’’ 

The man with the iron resolution 
sneaked out of the corner, and the 
experiment was declared off.— 
Selected. 





a 


Sir Edward Malet’s recently issued 
memoirs give the following as Bis- 
marck’s favorite story : 

‘A traveller in the shires rested 
at noon at a wayside hostelry and 
took luncheon. When it was finished 
he asked for the bill. The landlord 
brought it to him. After casting 4 
glance at it he looked at Boniface 
and said, ‘What is your name?’ ‘My 
naine,’ replied the landlord, ‘is Par- 
tridge.’ ‘Ah,’ said the traveller, ‘bY 
the length of your bill I should have 
thought it would have been Wood- 
cock !’”’ 


+ oo oO 


“The evidence,’’ said the judge, 
“shows that you threw a stone st 
this man.”’ 

“Sure,” replied Mrs. O’Hoolihan, 
‘an’ the looks av the man shows 
more than thot, yer honor. It shows 
thot Oi hit him.”’-—Chicago News. 
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A STRONG WEAK MAN. 


The same man may be morally 
k and physically strong, or mor- 
ally strong and physically week.Sam 
nillustrated the former combina- 
“s His own people and his enemies 
cal in awe of his arm, and one 
oman played with his will. Paul 
i an illustration of the second 
In presence he said 


wea 


pination. 
si ht regard him as weak and 


p mig 
vontemptible, but the indomitable 
resolution, the rugged spiritual 


wer, the irrefragable moral pur- 

se of the little Jew of Tarsus are 
still the admiration and delight of 
men. 

Physical weakness cannot break 
moral strength, but moral weakness 
js constantly breaking down physical 
strength. It was so with Samson. 
He lay in Delilah’s lap, loving the 
woman who was liar and traitress 
poth, aud he in his folly opened his 
heart to her. One of the most com- 
mon and fatal forms of moral weak. 
ness is betrayal of the inner secrets 
of life to the unworthy and unclean. 
And he paid the penalty. His 
strength was stolen from him. And 
go still, sin brings its consequences 
in weakness, in pain, in disease. 
And where these are not its penal- 
ties, they come nevertheless in some 
form of deterioration in the life. 

Alas! for the sense of loss which 
gomes to the strong weak man in the 
day of his need, when he thinks he 
will rise up in the freedom and 
power of his strength, and finds it 
gone! “I will go outas at other 
times before, and shake myself,’ 
said Samson, feeling in anticipation 
the thrill of his supreme might. 
But “he wist not that the Lord was 
departed from him.’’ The weak man 
thought himself strong. But his 
strength had resided in his clean- 
ness and wholesomeness of life, and 
he had left them in Delilah’s lap 
with the locks of his hair, and knew 
not what he had lost until the hour 
of testing came, and he lost his sight 
with his strength, and ground as a 
slave in the prison-house at Gaza. 

The great power of life is moral 
power. Health, wealth, stature, 
beauty, talents of whatsoever sort, 
are of less worth than plain, stern 
strength of the moral life. The 
strong man, full of resources and the 
power that resources command, but 
destitute of moral faith and immov- 
able principle, is a weak object in 
comparison with the child who pos- 
sesses nothing but an uncompromis- 
ing abhorrence of lies, and an inabil- 
ity to pursue a single course of dis- 
honor. 

“And Jesus stood before the gov- 
ernor.’’ In the eyes of the world, He 
stands there now, the helpless Gali- 
lean, without one supporter, penni 
less, confronting the representative 
of the supreme power of the world, 
rich, supported by soldiers and 
wealth, and able at a word to anni 
hilate him. Which is the weak man, 
which the strong? The man of no 
material power looms like the vault 
of heaven, like the throne of God 
above the man of no moral power. 
Pilate appears a squalid, craven 
thing beside Jesus. 

And in the life of man and of the 
world there are great forces which 
men honor and fear because they are 
mighty and overbearing, which yet 
are weak and temporal. There is no 
tighteousness in them. ‘To beat 
down the helpless by force is poor 
business, and it does not represent 
the abiding power. Tanth and jus 
tice, though unsupported by armies, 
do represent the forces which, in 
the end, are to prevail and rule the 
earth. 

“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 

The Lord of all the worlds came to 
Bethlehem asa helpless babe. And 
his kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and there shall be no other. 
And still in man and among men the 
‘trength of the child, innocent, pure, 
aaeen, is greater than the strength 
pictnamg of force, of vanity, of the 

retched arm, of the will of the 
®sh, of the long locks of Samson 


a Delilah’s lap.—Sunday Schoo 
8s, 


Man does not ‘go to’’ Hexven bnt 
creates his own Heaven, and en- 
i ae happiness and harmony as- 
te d with the term in exact pro 

®n to the degree in which he 


S created t j i 
ecutng hem during his life on 


here ¢ Many & man still dwelling 
joys of nce daily more of the 
Others wp yy SO called, than muny 
Chan Who have passed through the 
Botton. we call death.—Margaret 
Ournal’ in the Ladies’ Home 
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Christian Life Column. 











Children’s Column. 


FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 


Five little brothers set out together 
To journey the livelong day, 
In a curious carriage all made of 
leather 
They hurried away, away ! 





One big brother and three quite 
small, 

And one wee fellow, no size at all, 

The carriage was dark and none too 
room 


y; 
And they could not move about. 
The five little brothers grew very 
gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout, 
Till the biggest one whispered: 
‘““What do ye say, 
Let’s leave the carriage and run 
away.”’ 


So out they scampered, the five to- 
gether, 
And off and away they sped! 
When somebody found that carriage 
of leather, 
Oh, my ! how she shook her head. 
(‘Twas her little boy’s shoe, as every- 
one knows, bs 
And the five little brothers were five 
little toes.) 
—Independent. 


A GIGANTIC BEEHIVE. 

Texas is a State of such magnitude 
and of so many wonders, that one is 
scarcely surprised to read in the 
July St. Nicholas of a natural bee- 
hive there, in which tons of honey 
are stored. 

One of the most wonderful spots 
in the world, in its way, says Dr. 
Eugene Murray-Aaron, is the famous 
‘‘Devil’s Punch Bowl,’’ as the natives 
prefer to call it, in Valverde County, 
Texas, which borders on the Rio 
Grande. Its discoverers noticed, as 
they came within a couple of miles 
of it, what appeared to be a cloud of 
smoke constantly rising from a spot 
in the valley below them, and when 
they came nearer they heard a rush- 
ing sound as of a great waterfall. It 
proved to be nothing more or less 
than a gigantic beehive, a holein 
the ground forty feet in diameter, 
from which were rising and into 
which were descending innumerable 
swarms of bees. This, then, was the 
cause of the distant appearance of 
rising smoke, accompanied by the 
loud hum of countless insect wings. 

Those who have ventured to visit 
this curious cave since its discovery, 
protecting themselves from the 
stings of the bees by mosquito-net- 
ting or otherwise, as they look down 
into the yawning cavity, observe, 
clinging toits sides, great festoons 
of honeycomb. Opening into the 
large cavity can be seen many small- 
er ones which it is reasonable to 
suppose contain additional stores of 
honey in their dark recesses, for bees 
love darkness. If a method could be 
devised to secure the contents of this 
great treasure-house of honey, sev- 
eral tons of the sweet product would 
be the probable outcome. But this 
cave, large and well filled as it is, 
contains but a small part of the 
honeyed treasures with which those 
valleys abound. 

In that far southern latitude the 
winters are so mild that the bees can 
gather honey through the whole 
year. In the summer they obtain it 
from the endless variety of flowers 
which bloom in those fertile valleys, 
and in the winter from sweet cactus- 
pears and berries of many sorts. The 
bees store the honey thus gathered 
in hollow trees and small clefts of 
rock, but chiefly in caves, some of 
which are easily accessible, while 
others can be reached only by means 
of ropes let down from heights above. 
The country is 80 rough that the 
hunter must leave his pack-pony or 
burro at a long distance, and must 
find his toilsome way on foot to the 
cave whence he hopes to obtain his 
honey. For this and other reasons, 
our bee-farmers will have little cause 
to fear competition from the wild 
honey of that wonderful region, at 
least for many years to come. 

It might be supposed that these 
bees of the Rio Grande could cease 
from their toil and feast themselves 
and their grubs on the stores col 
lected in former year. ‘But a blind 
instinct prompts them to continue 
their labor assteadily asif they were 
entirely destitute. 

How much in this respect they 
resemble men, who go on piling up 
wealth long after they have laid by 
enough to support themselves and 
their families in comfort! So, 
though no fable, our story ends with 
@ moral. 
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There is not an hour of youth but 
is trembling with destinies, not a 
moment of which, once past, the ap- 
pointed work can ever be done again, 
or the neglected blow strack on the 








Woman’s Work. 


HOUSEWORK IN FARM HOMES. 





A great many farmers’ wives say 
that they do not object to farm life 
only that the work ina farm house 
is so much harder than in city homes. 
But from my own observation I 
think this is a mistake. 

There is no more actual housework 
in the farm house than in the city 
home, and in some instances not so 
much. What makes farm life harder 
for women is the outside chores 
which she takes it upon herself to 
do, which she has no call to and 
which no one has any right to ex- 
pect that she will do. If a farmer 
is able to keep many cows and other 
stock, and has more outside work 
and chores than he can attend to, he 
certainly is able to keep help to do 
the work. If he is not, he certainly 
is not a success and would better go 
out of the business. 

When a woman is her own house- 
keeper, whether her work is so that 
she is obliged to keep help or other- 
wise, she has plenty to do without 
doing outside chores, especially barn 
chores. Though she may attend to 
the poultry business if she has the 
time, but sometimes even that is ask- 
ing too much of an overworked 
woman. 

But if a woman will take it upon 
harself to milk the cows, feed calves, 
work in the garden, with an occa- 
sional day in the field thrown in, or 
if she willallow these extra chores 
to be put upon her in addition to her 
household duties I quite agree with 
her that town life would be easier 
and much to be preferred. 

Our life, wherever it is spent, is 
very much as we make it. In every 
home, whether it be in the country 
or the town, there is the usual rou- 
tine of housework. Butin the city 
woman’s life there are many social 
duties and often much church work 
which the country woman escapes 
that is far more wearing to body, 
brain and nerves than actual house- 
work. 

Then, too, acity woman considers 
it a pleasure and a privilege to get 
out of town and spend a day in the 
country, while the country woman 
has, every day in her life, the privi- 
lege of the green fields and the for- 
est. She may breathe full breaths 
of the pure fresh air, may listen to 
the song of the birds, and in her 
brief moments of relaxation she may 
learn many a sweet and inspiring 
lesson from the book of nature of 
which the dweller in the city has 
only occasional brief, sweet glimpses. 

To the women in farm homes I 
would say: Do not let your lives be 
one of constant drudgery. Do not 
overburden yourselves with extra 
work and do not be overburdened. 

With all our best efforts some 
things must always be left undone, 
and so let us wisely discriminate be- 
tween the essentials and the unneces- 
sary drudgery and strive earnestly 
to bear in mind that ‘‘iife is more 
than meat and the body more than 
raiment,'’ and let us plan to take a 
few brief breathing spells and some- 
times drop for a few moments the 
burden of toil that so fills our work- 
ing days and ofttimes overflows into 
the silent watches of the night, and 
infringes upon the time that has been 
allotted to us for rest and recupera- 
tion and 
‘‘Let us rest ourselves a bit. 

Worry? Wave your hand to it, 
Kiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 
Weary of the weary wuy 
We have come since yesterday, 


Let it fret us not in dread 
Of the weary way ahead,’’ 


—Lizzie Clarke Hardy, Wisconsin. 


BREAD RECIPE. 





CORN 


I have received so many letters 
asking for my recipe that I have con- 
cluded to give it to the world, al- 
though I huve many times heard 
that the western corn was not as 
good to make bread of as our corn. 
So perhaps the western people may 
not have as good Juck with it as we 
in the east: One scant pint butter- 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
soda, 1 common tumbler cheap dark 
molasses (this makes better bread 
than the best kinds of molasses), 1 
teacup flour, 2 teacups yellow corn 
meal. Beat well and steam three 
hours. Be sure not to use any more 
flour or meal than the recipe calls 
for;if you do, your bread will be 
hard and dry. One or two trials 
will convince one just how stiff to 
make it.—Mrs. J. Wesley Doane, in 
N Y. Agriculturist. 


Sheen. 

A woman may admit that she was 
wrong, but she won't ever admit 
that anybody in her position wouldn't 
dave done just exactly the way she 





cold iron. —Ruskin. 


s 


hid.—New York Press. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 16, 1901. 


TEACH YOUR BOY. 


To help the boy smaller than him- 
self. 

To speak pleasantly to an old 
woman. 

To put every garmentin its proper 
place. 

To remove his hat upon entering 
the house. 

To keep his finger nails from wear 

ing mourning. 

To be as kind and helpful to his 
sisters as to other boys’ sisters. 

To close the door quietly, especially 
when there is a sick person in the 
house. 

To take pride in having his mother 
and sisters for his best friends. 

To treat his mother as politely as 
if she were a strange lady who did 
not spend her life in his service. 

If he does anything to take his 
mother into his confidence, and 
above all, never to lie about any- 
thing he has done.—Selected. 





SAVE YOUR SUGAR. 


Housekeepers should know that 
sugar boiled with acid fruit, if it be 
but a few minutes, will be converted 
into glucose. One pound of sugar 
has as much sweetening power as 
two pounds of glucose. One pound 
of sugar stirred into the fruit after 
it is cooked, and while yet warm, 
will make the fruit as sweet as two 
pounds added while the fruit is 
boiling. But it seems a hard task to 
get the women to cut loose from the 
old notion of boiling the sugar with 
the fruit.—Mrs. Pauline Bixal, Bluff- 
ton, O. 





Housework is automatic and does 
not supply the needed amount and 
kind of exercise women require. It 
is automatic and usually but one set 
of muscles are brought in action. 
The housewife should seek the fresh 
air and sunshine and take such exer- 
cise as will compel deep but not 
laborious breathing.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





The new battleship Illinois broke 
all records on her trial trip. She 
covered the 66-knot course at the 
rate or 17.31 knots an hour, which is 
.19 knot faster than the record of the 
battleship Wisconsin. The tests of 
the steering and anchor engines 
were also satisfactory. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Se 
tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 4 
W. Chester, Pa. 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C, 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. ©. 

EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; | Dr. 


Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C, 


Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Oo., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. + 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C, 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane. Greensboro, Guil- 
ford (%0,. VC, 

Sergeantet-Arms—K. H, Lane, Aurora, Beaw- 
fort Oo., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gre 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J, W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. (©, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 


Commiussioner—#. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist'and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


W.¢. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B, W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist ——-——______ 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 





ee erees Frank E. Emery, West Raleigh, 


DR. HARTMAN’S ADVICE 


Is Sought by Female Suffer. 
ers From Ocean 
to Ocean. 


" Mrs.F. W. Goulder, 1306 Fourth ave 
mue, Rock Island, Illinois, writes: 
f ' yy “T was af- 
Yih , ui flicted for 
lla) ss"..'22 
UY, BY effet ith 
\ years wi 
catarrhal 
difficulties 
and was 
growing 
worse allthe 
time. I be- 
gan taking 
your Peruna 
with a 
marked im- 
provement 
from the 
first. Inde- 
pendent of 
curing that, 
the Peruna 
has greatly 
improved 
my general 
health.” 
“Every 
bottle of Pe- 
Tuna 16 
worth its 
weight in 


\Oy< sows 
Ra ae Z, its : ~ 
Ulin J Phi age 


for I owe my present good health to it.” 

All over the country there are women 
who have been invalids for many years, 
suffering with female derangements. 

What a boon to such women is Dr. 
Hartman’s free advice! So famous 
has his skill made him that hardly a 
hamlet or town in the country but 
knows his name. He cures tens of 
thousands, and he offers to every 
woman who will write to him her 
symptoms anda history of her trou- 
ble, free advice and treatment. 

The medicines he prescribes can be 









ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


SEWING MACHINES, 





Light Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 

Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
ies"Full Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 











GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 
Improved Alliance.................0000 jinvounsensaal 18 56 
BEDISTSRE, DIG TLOAG .. .ccssscosscssscessessveesevonsead 17 50 
Hillsboro 15 00 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— og lb 
EMI 05 Sadccesceskebnoaveeescvannccuyouieucesiedicseed 2 33 























obtained at any drug store, and the cost 
is within the reach of any woman. He 
describes minutely and carefully just 
what she shall do and get tomake a 
healthy, robust woman of herself. 

Address Dr. Hartman, Columbus, 
Ohio, for a free copy of ‘‘Health and 
Beauty.”’ 


EAS 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 

















Suga: and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar 
No.7, very light brown 
No. 9, light brown 
No. 18, brown....... 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses............cseeee 22 
No 2 Porto Rico sig : 
Fancy Porto Rico “ 
Vaniila Drip Syrup......... 
White Rose Corn Syru 

Molasses and Syrup in 4 

-_" bbl. prices. 
























Kerosene, Alladim.........cccccccsssssneeees 12% 
Standard White............... ll 

Black popes: best sifted 1K 
Soda, Baking— 

112 lbs ‘~~. on, A 

Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs er case......3 40 

Bi Carb, in assorte: icgs., 60 lb case 3 50 
Starch: Celluloid, per \% case... 2 50 

Elastic Starch, per 4 case...... 1 35 

Ivory Starch, per 44 CABE............00. secoeseseeed 60 


Tobacco— 












































at Reduced Rates. 


OWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arrunged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of TH Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
r named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
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REGULAR FS SSSBSSSVSVooewoqoees 








Scribners (Literary) m............... 
Youth’s Companion, W..............06 
The Outlook, m 
Breeders’ Gazette, W......cccccseeeers 
Review of Reviews, m.. . 
The Century, m............ - 
The World’s Work, m 

So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 





mp rcogem pom ronogpopono pom nono 
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This Tells You How to Get Tire | 


BVSzvnSeseaunesSEuz| ror Bors lee 





saves time, costs less, better service. ner ren nn IS es 38 

fice close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE peetinin: “ 

— ations made. Atty’s fee not due tent Greve “ 4 
issecured. PERSON. ON GIVEN—19 YEARS Battle Ax“ 38 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book “How to obtain Patents,’’ ~ x 
feccive special moties, without charge, in the Teens Homay— 2370 
INVENTIVE AGE: ie 

us! mon‘ —) year— ° . es 

Late of C. A. Snow & Co. | Rolled Oats om 
F G SIGGER 918 F St. N. W..g| at parrel -- 500 
o Us jy WASHINGTON, D. c. Lake Fish— ‘ 
100 1b kegs.... 3 00 
. “ “ 2 50 
Deo “9 | Lard— 
Pruve Wiser, 190 RST OOR os scc,ccsenscncnecesessnesonces 956 
Compound PS BO eS ae 7 
Really Now The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. Ye. over tierces. 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 4 Tubs, 55 Ibs. a over tierces. 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE a: 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 50 Ib. case of 2 cans, ec. over tierces. 
é of any man’s money? :: : i 20 lb. case of 4 cans, See. over tierces, 
10 lb, case of 6 cans, 34c. over tierces, 
=e @ @ @e222027 
flected SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... $4.60 
.N “6 a“ Trade Mark aS 8 4. 
Dwarf Essex Rape, per pound.................. 12 
u Winter Rye, per bushel..............ccccueceseeeee 8 
German Millit (bags lic. extra)— 
| “ «Choice, per bushel ............... 1.06 
| bad “ ye | DO rere 


Niungarian Millet............... «“ 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 

larly Rose, for July Ponting. per bbl......88.00 
iinpire State, (Late), per bbl..................... 3.00 
¢urman No.3, m os 3.00 

Turnip Seed— 

| Ow. perounce, lic. per 4 pound. 

aJu. per pound by mail, 

















HARDWARE. 


Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow.. 
Climax, ” cen 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen 
PIT DOL, TOP Toi osiccssccsssccncessecsesss 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll. 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen........... 
Plow Singletrees “* .a........ 
Plow Lines, good, per pair.......... a 
a“ COMMON, Pe PAIL........0.00000 sees 14 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 

Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 
Smith’s Pat. Feed CutterS...............cccccsssoees $2 6U 
Cook Stoves— 












No. 8—18, ‘ o 
No, 8—20, “ - 














No, 28, 1% 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 
2% inch skein............. 

8 inch as 


send both for one year. Poultry Netting— 
BD UAB WIGS, DOP LOM ocssccesesccccsseccccsesen: ences 66 
24 “ “ “ at a pt 20 
¢ | NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 36 - 7p . 180 
EE OF PUBLICATION. S i 7 . a 2 
Ca (“sw” semi-weekly, ‘“‘w’? weekly, m= = - 3 
fe | “gm”? semi-monthly, Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
ae “m” monthly. Smooth and Barbed Wire.........c..ccccceseeseseees 3 60 
F .) “sw? Dump Carts— 
Detroit Free Press & 5 No. ld, 2% skein..... 20 09 
Thrice-ayweek N. Y. World (News BNO, 16, Fs ncecccescvccccsnesonvoscessccosccscosensas oo 
Atlanta ‘Constitution, “‘w’’.......... Steel Axle— 
Home an AIM, “BMN’?......ceeeceeee No, 21, 1% inch axle 4 
00 
00 


Steel Axles— 










1% inch axles 12 00 

84 RRS RI 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 

th mble skein— 

DO. &, Bik IMOH SHON. ...0.cccrcescccesdacccescccrocences 50 

No. 10, at inch ekein................ 25 

No. 12; 284 inch BKeIN.......sssssccsssssssoscsseessone 


Steel Axles— 


No. I, 18% in. 
No. 13, 134 in. 





| you wish more than one 


4%-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 





Raleigh, N. C 







Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 2% inch SKEID........0s00eee000 


SEZ £2E ZEL se 


80 
80 
.40 
paper write for special rates. No.4,3 . 
For instance, we send twice-a- | No eee “8 mm 
weeek Courier Journal, the No. 3, 14in 
weekly Progressive Farum, No. 5, 17410 
the semi-monthly Home and ie as atalino Manian 
Farm and the monthly Amer- é Prices ov application. 
+ x er bert ere ig oo cuisine an 
only $2.15. % 2 $ BUIEREAEL MAD cs. 5,5: canada anctnsancranncoaaneniianel 88 
Tron Age Cultivators .........:ceeeseenssesseennenes 33 
GD BO HGS | Field Hoes, por MOZOD occ recseereennersneseeneesrene £0 


Barbed Wire, per 100 1D8,........:c:ccesseeneeerereeee BO 
4aa-W rite for prices on anything you want, 


T, B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 
HARRY FARMER'S TALES. 
XXXIV. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It may be too hot, seedticks numer- 
ous, some work needs to be done, or 
the clothing is not as good asit ought 
to be, and dozens of other excuses 
which are no better than the first 
named will come from parents and 
guardians whon told that the public 
school will open and that the chil 
dren should go every day. Some 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
have boys who will be old enough in 
the year 1908 to vote. You may 
have voted for or against the Cvn- 
stitutional Amendment, but that 
will be no excuse when that year 
comes. Unless your boy can read 
and write, he will not be allowed to 
havea voice in the government of 
his country. Then begin now! We 
heard a hard-working, well-meaning 
man who saw the fatal mistake of 
not having any education himseif 
say when urged to send John to 
school: ‘I am going to give my son 
John a good education.’’ But the 
father never sent him a day and now 
John is a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water for other people. His 
widow will probably die in the poor 
house. You do not intend to follow 
him or his example, but if you do 
fot send your child to school, can 
you expect anything better? 

Some times we wish that we could 
‘tholler’’ in the ears of our farmers 
so loud thatit would ringin their 
ears so long that they would stop 
and think of the great importance of 
an education to the young farmer. 

The question which the school 
committees would like to have de- 
cided is, When shall we have the 
school opened? In this section we 
think that the schools could be at- 
tended better if opened about the 
middle of July and continued for 
about two months,then suspend until 
about the first of November and con- 
tinue until the first of April, if there 
is money enough to teach that length 
of time. This will give the children 
an opportunity to attend school and 
be at home when most needed. As 
arule children can be of more ser- 

vice in the fall than in the spring. 

We know that some farmers can 
send their children any time because 
they are able to hire their work done, 
but this is not the class that we are 
so anxious to help; it is the large 
number of small farmers who are in- 
clined to neglect their children and 
who do not take as much interest in 
schools as they should. We have 
had something to do with school 
matters for more than twenty years, 
and from experience and observa- 
tion we know that the above will fit 
this part of the State. 

As the corn crop is likely to be 
short, we had better make all the 
hay we can. Ina large section of 
the State you can plant sweet pota- 
to cuttings and make some hog feed. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 
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DOESN’T LIKE THE ALLERTON PLAN. 








Correspondence of ‘Fhe Progressive Farmer. 

I know very well that The Pro 

gressive Farmer does not endorse all 

‘ the articles it prints, printing some 
merely that its readers may get both 
sides of live quesfions ; I know, there- 
fore, that the editor should be held 
responsible for editorial uéterances 
only. Still I should like to protest 
as we go along against the principle 
which seems to be advocated im Mr. 
8. W. Allerton’s article on ‘‘Busi- 
ness #arming’’ in the issue of July 
9th. The idea seems to be that it is 
a good thing for some big man to sit 
in an office in Chicago and direct the 
operations on a hundred or more 
farms. This is the same old trust or 
monopoly idea carried into farming: 
Ihope it will never succeed. I. is 
just the old slavery system, refined 
and adapted to twentieth century 
conditions. So in my reading of the 
controversy between Messrs. Cates 
and McAulay in regard to whether 
we should have big farms managed 
by a single man and worked by un- 
derlings, or little farms well tilled, 
muking no fortunes, of course, but 
affording a fair living for an honest, 
independent ‘‘small farmer,’’ my 
sympathies were with the latter. I 
may be ‘‘old fogyish,’’ but that’s the 
way I felt. 

Let the farmers organize and dis- 
cuss these these and other questions, 
as was proposed by Mr. H. M. Cates 
in The Progressive Farmer of July 
2d« ITagree with him that it’ would 
be best to drop politics entirely and 
make farm organizations strictly 
agricultural. And let us be careful 
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enough of that class of men who pose 
as great friends and worthy leaders 
of the farmers, denouncing bankers, 
‘corporation lawyers,’’ etc., etc., 
yet go off and practice these profes- 
sions at the first opportunity. Let 
us have first-class genuine farmers 
to lead us. AGRIOOLA. 
Alexander Co., N. C. 
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N. C, SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Help a Little—Lend a Hand and be a Member 
of the Sunday-School League—What Is It? 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The State Sunday-school work is 
promoted by all evangelical denomi- 
nations, and the most active church 
reaps the greatest benefit. 

The Association desires to send 
trained workers to help in county 
and township conventions. The 
President isto employ them. Funds 
are necessary. 

He is to give time and thought to 
the work, adopt the best methods in 
teaching, and hold normal Bible 
training classes in ‘the interest of 
better Bible study. 

In addition, the Association, by 
house-to-house visitation, by attract- 
ing the youth of the State into the 
Sunday-school, by spying out the 
destitute portions of the counties, 
and by stimulating workers to 
greater efforts to reach these places 
with the Word of God, powerfully 
aids in the evangelization of our 
commonwealth. 

Thus whole counties are revived, 
new schools organized, many chil- 
dren gathered in, wickedness greatly 
decreased and the cause of Christ 
advanced. 

Four hundred thousand children 
of good school age do not attend 
Sunday-school. We must reach 
these thousands with the Bible. The 
work deserves the co-operation of 
all Christians. 

INFERENCES: 1. It is educational. 
True education is the development 
of life, based upon the precepts and 
examples of the Holy Bible. The 
prime object of the Sunday-school 
League is to raise funds, train work- 
ers, give practical Bible training 
lessons, hold conventions and arouse 
enthusiasm in Bible study, that the 
300,000 children not in attendance 
upon the Sunday-schools may be 
reached, and the destitute portions 
of our country delight in the knowl. 
edge of the Gospel of the Son of God. 


cation is the highest type of develop- 
ment. ‘‘Many a boy has rubbed his 
back against a college wall for four 
long years and then rubbed that self 
same back against a prison wall for 
ten,’’ because “his parents thought 
the open school book was of far 
more importance than the open 
Bible.’’ The purpose of the Sunday- 
school League is Christian education, 
that the rising generation may know 
the will of God and grace our State 
with a joyous Christian citizenship. 

3. It is a training school for Christ 
and His Church. A proposition was 
put to an audience of 5,000: As 
many as entered into the Kingdom 
from 8 years to 20, stand up? Nearly 
all stood. From 20 to 30, do like. 
wise? A great number sat down. 
From 30 to 40, remain standing? A 
few stood. From ‘40 to 50? Only 
three. 

The whole work of the Sunday 
school League is to prepare children 
and souls for the Kingdom of Christ 
and His Church. 

APPEAIS: 1, The State Executive 
Committee of the North Carolina 
Sunday-school Association, through 
me as President, most humbly, in| 
the name of Christ, beg each Sun- 
day-school Superintendent, by the 
permission of his pastor, to give a 
collection, once a year, to the State 
Association, of a penny for each 
scholar, and 5 cents for each teacher, 
(money to be sent to Jo. H. Weath- 
ers, Treasurer, Raleigh, N. C.) 

2. Let the second Sunday in Au- 
gust for 1901, be set apart for the 
bestowal of this great charity upon 
the hungering and famishing souls 
and lives of the 400,000 neglected 
children within our borders. 

Let each Superintendent join the 
Sunday-school League and get ten 
of his best friends to contribute at 
least one dollar each year to pro- 
mote this evangelization, (Jo. 
Weathers, Treasurer, Ruleigh, N.C.) 

5. Brethren, my most sincere 
prayer is that you hear and heed 
these appeals, ‘‘Some one is sinking 
to-day. Throw out the life line.”’ 

Yours tor Christ and Civilization, 

Gro. H. Crowk Lu. 

High Pojnt, Guilford Co., N. C. 

- i oe 

The independent salt mines have 
combined to fight the salt trust. 
When the great combines begin to 
fight each other, then the farmer 





in the selection of leaders. I have 


2. Itis civilizing. Christian ednu- |: 








may hope to get his just aues. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 16, 1901. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


Judge Clark’s Address Reviewed—New Ideals 
of Education Needed—Business Success 
Not the Only Thing to be Sought. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The suggestions made by Judge 

Clark relative to the methods to be 

adopted in impressing State history 

upon the hearts and minds of our 
people, seem entirely practical and 
in keeping with good common sense. 

There is no age more impressionable 





than that of the earlier childhood, 
and this has been admitted in all | 
ages and at all times; in fact, there | 
is, and has been time out of mind, | 
an old saying that ‘early impres.- | 
sions are most lasting.’’ | 

I have noticed in the last few years | 
more than ever before that our peo- | 
ple know absolutely nothing about | 
local history, and seem astonished | 
when told of this and that matter | 
of historic interest. What a flood of | 
historical associations would cluster | 
around a painting or steel engraving | 
of the signing of the Declaration by | 
the members of the Vestry of Bt. | 
Paul’s Parish, on June 19th, 1776; | 
or that of the election of the Ves- | 
trymen on the 8th day of April, 1776. | 
And another striking picture would | 
be that of the freehulders of Chowan | 
county, held at the court house in| 
Edenton, on the 22d day of August, | 
1774, in which they passed a set of | 
resolutions denouncing oppressive | 
methods adopted by the mother 
country. This meeting was pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Daniel Earl, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, a man 
of learning and note. The picture 
of the famous ‘‘Edenton Tea Party,”’ 
found by Lieutenant Muse, of the 
Udited States Navy, at Gibraltar, 
ought to be enlarged and placed also 
in the school houses of the State, 
showing what the women did and 
were capable of, as an inspiration to 
the present and future womanhood 
of the State. , 

It has been proven time and again 
that written manuscript is as endur- 
ing as stone, but of very little value 
unless the contents are known and 
made general use of by the people. 
Judge Clark’s plan follows that of 
the great State of Massachusetts and 
brings to the whole people knowl- 
edge, and the historical matter vis- 
ible to the eye, and thus through 
the eye and understanding glorious 
inspiration to the people. 

What could have been more in- 
spiring to'the French soldiers when 
the roll-call was made and the name 
of a soldier was reached who died 
gallantly on the field of battle, than 
to have one of their number to step 
apace forward and answer, ‘Died 
on the field of honor’’—a glorious 
death and a glorious reminder? 
Hence, what could be more inspiring 
to the soldiery of the Old North 
State than pictorial illustrations of 
our men at the battle of Gettysburg 
and of the gallantry displayed upon 
the many other battle fields of the 
Civil War, which reflected so much 
credit upon our arms, to say nothing 
of the achievements of our boys in 
the more recent wars? We hope the 
State Board of Education will en- 
courage the local boards so that 
Judge Clark’s suggestion may not 
die still born. 

It is to be noted that our orators 
are flooding the land with great elo- 
quence on the subject of education 
and most of it is mere rot induced by 
the fact that at this time it is a pop- 
ular theme and a desire to be with 
the crowd. We all know there is 
too much surface training and not 
enough of the old-fashioned desire 
for practical results in making men 
and women, in creating a healthy 
tone for honesty and thoroughness, 
in honest and straight methods. 
Commercialism has entered largely 
into the schools and colleges of the 
land, and hence the teaching to-day 
(with the glamour worked off) is: 
“Success. Do not trouble yourself 
about the means adopted. Youmust 
succeed.’ David Harum’s saying, | 
“Do to your neighbor whathe wants | 
to do to you, and do it fust,’’ seems 
to embrace the principle now in the 
ascendancy, if we are to judge from 
the practical results experienced in 
every-day life. Thisis not an idle | 
dream, but practical life, whether 
you will be frank enough to admit it | 
or not. I have favored education all 
my life, and believe most people favor | 
it and desire to see the whole people 
properly tra.ned so that each rising 
gereratiqgn may be better than the: 
one preceding it, and dwell upon a 
higher and better plane of life, and 
thus be trained to detect wrong do- 
ing in church, or State. They will 
then be able to discern and tell a 
heathen it isa orime to steal, and 
whether it is less so to be a partaker 








with the thiei and to enjoy the fruit 








of his larcenies. When we have 
reached this point of moral discern- 
ment, and this high degree of intel- 
ligence, and have schooled and 
trained ourselves to act faithfully 
and honestly according te Christian 
principles and injunctions, then we 
shall be ready for better things if 
there are any better or higher train- 
ings. 

It is a sad state of affairs in which 
we are so ready to preach education, 
an enlightenment, and in practice 
set apace of darkness and sin. Can 
it be said that God sets one rule of 
action for public transactions and 
another for private transactions? 
We have never been so taught, and 
do not believe under His wise dispen- 
sation that dishonesty is permitted 
either in public or private life. We 
are told in the Divine Book, ‘‘Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people,’’ (Prov. 
14:34), and in Exodus, chapter 22, 
we are told to restore that which is 
stolen. Let us talk and preach edu- 
cation, but let us first set ourselves 
straight before God and man and 
then ask for the blessing which can 
never come so long as we are im- 
penitant and fail to restore what be- 
longs to another. If you are honest 
and a Christian and are what you 
profess to be, your good sense will 
be a monitor safe‘to follow, but it 
takes moral courage and we fear 
few have it when worldly success 
steps in. We would go far to see a 
man brave and honest enough to do 
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the right thing honestly and above 
board. We condemn unsparingly 
any aspersion against our good name, 
yet we have not hesitated to commit 
any kind of wrong for political suc- 
cess ; and worse still, we brag about 
it and talk as if we had done things 
worthy of all commendation. My 


is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. Force 
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Sows all grain perfectly in any 
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brother, the day will come, if you 
have any conscience, when remorse 
will set in, and then you will begin 
to the the enormity of your practice 
and the utter impossibility of undo 
ing your work and examples of dark- 
ness. How can you then restore to 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 


of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 
you send at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 
the Evansville Journal says, ‘‘Contains plenty of stirrin; 
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your neighbor what you honestly 
never had any right to? These and 
kindred questions will come up and 
not down at your bidding. 

A CITIZEN. 





Chowan Co., N. C. 
ALLIANCE RALLY IN ALAMANCE. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
On the first day of August next, 
there will be a mass meeting of the 
members and friends of the Far. 
mers’ Alliance in Alamance county, 
at the town of Graham, hour of 
meeting, 10 o’clock, forenoon. All 
members of the Alliance are invited 
to attend, also all that favor the Al- 
liance. A number of good speakers 
will be present to address the peo- 
ple. Remember: at the courthouse, 
Graham, Thursday, August 1, 1901, 
10a.m. All friends of the Alliance, 
whether now members or not are 
asked to be present. By order of 
County Alliance. WwW. 


I have been a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer nearly ten years, 
and so long asit stands up for jus- 
tice as it now does, I expect to re- 
main a subscriber until death of one 
or the other of us. I must say that 
Ithink that the paper gets better | 
every week, and more interesting. | 
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It is hard to tell which one of my | 
family is the most anxiou:s to get | 
hold of it when the mail man brings 
it to myjhome—mzyself, my wife, my 


grown daughter, or my grown-up THE N TATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carckins, 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 


son.—Joseph Hodges, 


N.C. 
8-2-2 


The News and Observer corres- 
pondent has this to say of Prof. J. 
F. Brinson, the newly elected super- 
intendent of the Odd Felitows’ Or- 
phanage, who has arrived in Golds- 
boro and assumed control of the 
Home: ‘Prof. Brinson comes highly 
recommended and is a good man. 
The Goldsboro peopie extend him a 
cordial welcome to their midst. He | 


Hyde Co., 








| will continue to publish the Orphan- 


age Home paper and invites the co | 
operation of all North Carolina Odd | 
Fellows in making tne paper a suc- 


cess. He especially wants Odd Fel. | 
lows of various lodges to write con.- | 
tributions forsame.’’ The Progress. | 
ive Farmer wishes Prof. Brinson suc- | 
cess in his new position. 
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ADMINISTRATOR’& NOTICE. 


Having qualified as administrator of the e& 
tate of Mrs. S. P. Polk, deceased, of Wake 
County, N. C., 1 hereby notify all persons ow!Dé 
said estate to make imimediste settlement ie 
me, And all persons having claims @saine 
Said estate are asked to present them to mé on 
or before June 15, 12, or this notice will be 
plead in bar of their recovery. 

D. H. BROWDER, 
Administrator 
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“We invite attention to the ad. of 
da Seminary, which stands in 
the front rank of the institutions 
for gitls in the State. President 
Hobgood offers his pupils the bene- 
fit of thirty one years experience in 
the management of schools for girls. 
The location is unsurpassed, the ad- 
vantages first-class in every respect, 
and the charges moderate. Apply 
for handsomely illustrated catalogue 
to the President. 
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The Spangler Manufacturing Co., 
509 Queen St., York, Pa., whose ad- 
yertisement appears elsewhere in 
this paper, are the manufacturers 
of the well known Spangler Low 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 
The name 
gives a 
very good 
idea of the 
character 
and form 
of the drill 
Being of the low down type, the 
grain box hangs low and is in con- 
sequence easy to load. This is a 
particular advantage in loading va- 
rious kinds of fertilizer. which, as 
our readers know, are quite heavy 
and diflicult to handle. Then, too, 
peing low down places the weight 
near the center of gravity between 
the wheels and avoids entirely that 
top-heavy and racking tendency so 
characteristic of the ordinary grain 
drill. All the feeds, i. e., grain, fer- 
tililizer and grass seed, are of their 
own positive feed pattern. The land, 
grain and other measures are tested 
and accurate. All feeds stop when 
hoes are raised. The drills are well 
and durably made and are excellently 
suited to general seeding require- 
ments. Write these people for cata- 
logue before buying a drill. 














The Osgood Scale Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has always had so much 
faith in 

their 
»Oo Wn 
goods 
F : that 
they were willing to send a Scale on 
trial anywhere in the United States 
They never had a Scale returned on 
their offer. They are constructed 
90 simple that any good farmer with 
common sense can erect them him- 





trees self. They have a large white 
er one beam box, heavy brass beams, double 
= or compound, steel-lined, forged 
i. iron loops, heavy castings, every 

om part interchangeable, no repairs, and 
ee many advantages over others. Write 
a the Osgood Scale Co , Manufacturers, 


% Central St., Binghamton, New 
York, for their catalogue, and spec- 
ial price, No advance in price on 
account of trusts. Do you know 
if any neighbor who ought to have 
have one? Can you interest him? 
It will pay yon. Mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Don’t wait. 
Se Se Se 


HOW T0 SAVE ALL THE CORN CROP. 


Few agricultural machines have 
stown in popularity more rapidly 
than the corn binder and the corn 
husker and shredder. Every pro- 
gressive furmer now considers these 
machines indispensable, for they en- 
able him to save his entire crop of 
Corn, one-half of which was formerly 
Wasted in the field. 


mem The corn binder cuts and binds the 
ans ; ‘rn into bundles which are dis- 
m all charged from the machine in bunch- 
ched- andin rows ready for shocking. 

With this machine the farmer can 
| harvest fifty acres of corn in less 
P & 


hme than is required to cut a few 
acres by hand. 

a The corn husker and shredder 

Separates the ears from the stalks 

ee eake them, and converts the 

<8, er into stover which is better 


my A. nm hay. Heretofore in many sec 
‘ons the fodder and stalks have 
— been all 


Withs wed to go to waste, not- 

‘standing the fact that in dollars 

cents they represent one half 
: value of the entire crop. 

i Corn’ is the title of a new 
OK published by the McCormick 

Ry “tvesting Machine Co., Chicago, 


4101 ' 
HED in 2 Fe book which explains 
and iro 2 hull to save the corn crop 
en . 1e full value of this im- 
ine 3 ‘real. We recommend that 
00k: ‘- Bader s « t The Progressive Far 
‘ea “rite for this most interesting 
Lica tic in 
— — 
nowp dy the largest hogs ever raised 
fon ago a, was killed afew days 
. Jersey sox This was a 1,610 pound 
_ $2.70, Y red boar 
4nd dregea.7 » past two years old, 
R, hog was , 261,337 pounds. This 


lugth ¢..\. ‘ile over nine feet in 
Ureq jo nose to tail and meas- 
tog T ve feet from hip bone to 





THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 


Chadbourn and Grists Station Ship 50,000 
Crates of Fruit—About $107,000 Realized 
for Same—Profitable Crop to Growers. 

The strawberry growing industry 
at Chadbourn the past season has 
eclipsed all former records in number 
of packages shipped and in amount 
of net returns. On account of the 
lateness of the crop, attributable to 
the late spring and heavy rains du- 
ring the season, the crop was cut 
short at least 25 per cent. And too, 
the acreage of some of the largest 
growers the past season would not 
exceed one half of that of former 
years. This was a result of the con- 
tinued drought last summer, which 
rendered strawberry transplanting 
almost a failure. However,the short- 
age in acreage of the large growers 
was more than made up by those 
who had not heretofore been engaged 
in the industry and therefore the 
acreage was greatly in excess of any 
previous season, and the indications 
now are for an increase of from 50 
to 100 per cent. next season over the 
past. 

A compilation from the record of 
daily shipments of the railroad agent 
shows that 40,000 crates of straw ber- 
ries have been shipped from Chad- 
bourn and 10,000 from Grists Station 
making a total of 50,000 crates for 
the past season, which is a gain of 
about 50 per cent. over the shipments 
of the year 1900, and an increase of 
about 100 per cent. over 1899.—Chad- 
bourn Messenger. 





MARBLES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





They Exist in Great Magnitude and Variety 
in Cherokee County—An Undeveloped 
Source of Wealth. 

Some time since a Boston architect 
wrote to Charlotte to learn ‘some- 
thing of some North Carolina mar- 
bles, samples of which he had seen 
exhibited in Boston some years ago. 
The exhibit referred to is probably 
the one made in Governor Jarvis’ 
administration. It was arranged for 
by Mr. John T. Pattick, and was 
handled by him in Boston. It at- 
tracted much attention at the time. 

The samples of marble exhibited 
were very fine and very beautiful. 
Some were flesh colored, some were 
jet black and there were many other 
varieties. It seems strange that 
with such a wealth of fine and beau- 
tiful marble in quarries as the evi- 
dence shows to exist, more business 
in it is not done. 

A little pamphlet issued by the 
board of trade of Murphy says: 

The great magnitude and varied- 
ness of Cherokee county’s minerals 
has long been a source of much 
wonder to the scientists and mining 
people in general, and as a whole 
they are regarded as being une- 
qualled by any other on this conti- 
nent. A lead of marble extends 
through the county a distance of 
more than 40 miles, and varies in 
width from 200 feet to nearly one 
mile in places. It has been exten- 
sively prospected with a diamond 
drill, and has been bored in many 
places 100 feet without going through 
it, showing perfectly free from 
breaks and cutters. It is most ex- 
quisitely beautiful in color, from 
pure white, pale flesh to coal black, 
variegated by stripes of every tint 
and color. Two quarries, splendidly 
equipped with modern machinery, 
are now being operated, and one 
other is being opened ”’ 

These marbles would be undoubt- 
edly extensively used in architecture 
if the quarries were developed. The 
use of marble for interior finish is 
extending rapidly. These North 
Carolina marblesin varied and varie- 
gated colars could be made very at- 
tractive in interiors when worked 
by artistic architects.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 
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Books have become so low in price 
that we may enjoy such masters as 
Ruskin, Dickens, Scott, Longfellow 
and others at an hitherto unheard-of 
price. Then, friends, let us enjoy 
them. During our leisure hours we 
can acquire a complete knowledge of 
science, history and political econ- 
omy.—M. Louis Mertins. 





Every mother can have, free, .our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 


save many & medical bill. 
the use o 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It bas 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It teaches 








The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RA.LeEiag, N. C., July 15, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 83% 
SUFIO’ MIGGUNG. . oc ck cc cscs 8% 
a eee eee 84 


Receipts — bales. 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WI.tmineTon, N. C., July 13, 1901. 
N. C. Bacon— 


DREN 866 5 665 ow RUS 12 @ 18 
Shoulders .............. 8 @ 10 
Ll err rere 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
PON | ie 70 
‘© Extra Prime...... 75 
ae, 2a ri 80 
Weiss EMD iS Sree adie cass 50 
‘* extra prime....... 55 
A 60 
Bpaniah .. 2... cc ecec ces 75 
CHICKENS— 
WUINVED a5 Glee Sala Se ae 224% @30 
J ee 10@20 
i 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 14 @15 


Corn, white, per bushel. .62 @65 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3334 @34 
Turkeys, live, per lb 9 10 

os dressed, per lb..12 @l14 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 
BALTIMORE, July 13, 1901. 

Creamery Separator,extras,20 @20%4 
‘6 “ firsts. ..19@19% 





‘¢  seconds,17 @18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
ee ee ‘* firsts...18 @19 
ss ee ** seconds,15 @16 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFo.k, July 13, 1901. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


LD) ee ee 3 @ 3\%ec pound 
Strictly prime.... VA an 
Lerner 24%@ 2%c0 * 
Ordinary ........< 14%@ 2c ss 
ot 80 @85c bushel. 


oe 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, VA., July 13, 1901. 


The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 


Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
COMMON .....5.5 66.08% 3.50@ 6.00 
SO isi verte: 6.00@ 8.00 
LT er een ir 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
Common: ....6. 05.0565 8.00@ 10.00 
(COO Ee 10.00@ 12.50 
RON eae ee ised eer 12.00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
COMMON... 2660... 3.00@ 4.30 
C010. er 4.00@ 8.00 
PRN is ia fosiso.0 winis 8 ive-ai 8.00@, 12.00 
Wrappers— 
COMMON... 5. 6.0 «e's 8.00@, 12 50 
Mediem ............ 12.50(@, 17.50 
(CGO: AR eae Re eer eee 17.50@ 35.00 
IRON occas elecataiahe 35.00@ 55.00 


a ee me 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 138, 1901. 


CM ORE) oo 5 ca See pees 65 to 75 
OT oO er 65 to 70 
OS ree 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 

NUR chan Nal eiaara stil g 75 

ME eee oe kg le hie 40 
Beans—clay ......... 1.25 
Potatoes—Irish...... 90 
Butter—per pound... 12% 


Lard—North Carolina 8 
Hides—green........ 


Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

PAGING. 5 cies es. 4 akea es 10to 11 
0 OC oe 9to 10 


N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
New York, July 13, 1901. 
CHERRIES— 


Small, sweet, 8-lb.b’skt, 15 to 25 
Large, black, choice, 
8-lb. basket.......... 50 to 60 
HUCKLEBERRIES— 
N. C. fancy large, dry, 
bine, Guart.......... 8to 9 
N.C., ordinary, quart.. 5to 7 
Corn— 
Sweet, N. C., per 100... 50 to 1.50 
PoTaTOES— 
N.C. Rose,closely grad- 
ed, choice........... 2.00 to 2.50 
N.C. Chili white, fair 
GO DPITORY 6:5 55 soos ce 2.25 to 2.75 
N.C. Chili red, fair to 
WN cle cicialeip lavits 2.50 to 2.75 


Southern, seconds, bbl,1.50 to 1.75 





CucUMBERS— 


Norfolk, per bu. basket, 75 to 1.00 
ee oS 2.00 to 3.00 
| SquasH— 


| Southern, yellow, bbl... .75 to 1.00 
| Southern, white, bbl... ..50 to 1.00 
W aTERMELONS— 

All rail, carload...... 175 to 250.00 

Steamer, carload..... 175 to 225.00 
MvUsKMELLONS— 

Georgia, prime to fancy, 2.25 to 3.75 
Florida, choice to fancy, 





POOR acne a ae Cana 1.50 to 2.25 
Florida, common to fair, 
7 ERS Ee PNP eer oe 75 to 1 25 
ToMATOES— 
Norfolk, round,smooth, 
FT PA 1.50 to 1.75 
Norfolk, common, car- 
1 a rire. an 1.00 to 1.25 
PEACHES— 
N.C. choice, carrier. .1.50 to 2.00 
N.C. poor to fair...... 1.00 fo 1.25 
Ga. Elberta, fair, car- 
AON eo icaic naked wore 2.00 to 2.50 
Ga , Amelin, fair, car- 
POO Utena dbase <0 2.00 to 2.50 


The Progressive Farmer, July 16, 1901. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all first-class North 
Regular ad. rates cut in half. 


EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, &. C. 


Carolina Schools. 


Write for terms. 








=e oe e® 2 2 8 28 - 282020020089 


+ PEELE'S. BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, watt. x. 





Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL sss ota 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 
Situated at the Junction of the S. A. L. 














$ One of the Highest 

or Grade Business Colleges 

Southern Railroads, 8 miles west o eigh. 
_ cular thorough fastruetion ih all. ranches In the Country 


Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

a&@-l'all Term opens August 6th. 

a=-W rite for new Catalogue. 


A. F. SAMS, Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 


2 
Not the clap-trap school § 

making rash promises and fail- 

ing to fulfill them. All courses 





thorough and practical. 


Greensboro Female College, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 

LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR. 

Fall Session begins Septemper 11th, 1901. 
Catalogue on Application. 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


No course costs more than 


Ie" Write jv aaaiiaabiens 
JUDSON PEELE, Prest., $ 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


Agriculture, Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manual training. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total expenses, including clothing and 
board, $125. Thirty teachers, 3(2 students. 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C, COLLEGE 


Apriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
— 





L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
THE HEAD OF 





THE STATE'S EDUCATIONAL 8YST A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............. 1.25 
STEM. Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
\ ’ Book on Fertilizers..............:c00 i 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers 00 
Practical Agrictalture........0000seccce soccseseses eee ee 80 


LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


Rghiyieve ae 

teachers and ministers’ sons. 
needy. 527 Students. 43 Instructors. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 


4a-Fall Term begins September 9, 1901. 
Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, NN. C. 


THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
$1 r 


Free tuition to 
Loans for the 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. O. 











ERAR 

$sic 60. Faculty of 30 members. Practice and Observation 
SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 pupils. To secure board in the domitories 
COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
INDUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invited from 
PEDAGOGICAL those desiring competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address 


President CHARLES D. McIVER, Greensboro, W. C. 


1850.— OXFORD SEMINARY, OXFORD, N, C——1901 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION 
AND BUSINESS UNDER SPECIALISTS. 

BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL 

(47"For handsomely illustrated Catalogue, Apply to 


PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 
DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL a 
- 
] N. ©; 
Milita ~~ LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
ry; BG-FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 
Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. Pupils surrounded by the best influ- 
ences. Expenses for entire year $110. No incidentals. Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 


For Girlsand HICKORY, _. ©. 


a Young WV omen { 
aS , A noied heulth resort. Pure mountain air and water, 
* 4) Pleasant home life, under iefining influences. 

am. welve courses of study. Rates most reasonable, 

12 Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Maus. 
Nek EBA na gps Doc., (Oxford, Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 
AWE aeecocntalogue. MM. W. HATTON. A.M., Litt. M.. Pres. 


we Elegant buildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 


, system, securing perfect ventilation. Sixteen new 
Hf i ; é rooms for two boys each to be added for the fall 
OXFORD, N. C. ¢ 


term. Engagements should be madecarly. An- 
2] ® @ @ @] 28s @2e288 G29 











SESSION, $130: 















nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 
turned away each session for lack of room. Best 
athletic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South. 
Faculty of specialists with special work. Curricu- 
lum preparatory to the best college or university education, 

An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not preparing for higher 
education are excluded. 


gr“ Fall Term Begins September 2nd. 
YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 








BOONVILLE, N. C. . 

A school for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. Noted for its excellent moral training and thorough in- 
tellectual discipline. Personal attention given .to each pupil. The aim of this school is to de- 
velop power and character in every student. Wetry to make our pepe realize that thorough 
scholarship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to fight the battle of life suc- 


cessfully. 4 : 
FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 
Expenses may be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term. 


257 students, from 24 counties in four States, attended last year, 
Write for Catalogue, Address: 


Arrange to enter August 13. 
R. B. HORN, Principal, 8°Rv'Ste. 


Next session opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, (Va.) Oxford Fe- 
male Seminary and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business 


College. Gives thorough preparation for University, 


College or Business. No better business course in the State. Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 

penses lower than other our attention has not been 
‘ ' 

Rev, J, A. CAMPBELL, Pina LM A 


raphy, Music, Art and Eloculioy, 398 Students, representing, 42 Counties and 5 States. 
schools offering equal cpleg to it.”’—Biblical Recor- 
BUIE’S CREEK A d ¢ ial S h ] 
. QQ Vormmercias 900001, 





ings. Three excellent anywhere under the sun than 
Literary Societies. Ex- is being done at Bule’s Creek, 
°o 
8383 Sk te er. 33 am wee Be ere 
“The growthof this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 
work.”—Governor C. B. Aycock, 





Best of moral surround- better work is being done 
advantages. 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 











BEST MEDICINE FOR BLOOD ODIS- 
ORDERS. 


Mrs. J. R. Boudwin, a housekeeper, aged 
twenty-nine years, living at 2139 Sharswood 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “It is with 
a feeling of gratitude that I offer you this 
unsolicited testimonial of the efficacy of 
Ripans Tabules. I was for three years a 
sufferer with eczema and after trying regu- 
lar practitioners’ remedies and getting no 
relief I was told by a neighbor to try Ripans 
Tabules. It took some time and quite a 
number of cartoons but Iam _ more than sat- 
isfied with the results and I want all the 
world to know what I have discovered. It 
is that Ripans Tabules is the best medicine on 
earth for all blood disorders and the beauty 
of it is they are within the reach of the poor- 
est. You can use this if you think best. 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R‘I'P:A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














MIDGET HARNESS RIVETER. 





Complete repair shop in one 
tool. Will not wear out. 
Punches the hole, drivesand 
clinches at one operation. 





sight. Does the work of any 
OL 
wil be sent for only 50 cents. 


ma Every horse owner, livery- 

Wa man, teamster will’ buy on 

machine. Complete out- 

fit with big box of rivets will 

SOUTHERN NOVELTY & DIST. CO., Dept. G., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 





WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 
Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
| tigen illustrated articles, advance news, 
rawings, photographs, unique articles, etc. 
ete., purchased. Articles revised and repared 
for publication. Books published. Send for 


particulars and full information before sending 
articles, 


THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 


IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarm- 
Ing Increase in an Already 
Prevailing Disease---Are 
Any Exempt? 


At no time in the history of dis- 
ease has there been such an alarming 
increase in the number of cases of 
any particular malady as in that of 
kidney and bladder troubles now 
preying upon the people of this coun- 
try. 

To day we seea relative, a friend 
on an acquaintance apparently well, 
and in afew days we may be grieved 
to learn of their serious illness or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; 
that is why we read of so many sud- 
den deaths of prominent business 
and professional men, physicians and 
others. They have neglected to stop 
the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find out the cause, each in- 
dividual can, by a little precaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting 
dreaded and dangerous kidney trou- 
ble or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already afflicted. 
Many precious lives might have been, 
and many more can yet be saved, by 
paying attention to the kidneys. 

It is the mission of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to benefit its, readers at 
every opportunity and therefore we 
advise all who have any symptoms 
of kidney or bladder trouble to write 
to-day to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., for 3 free sample- 
bottle of Swamp-Root/ the celebrated 
specific which is having such a great 
demand an? remarkable success in 
the cure of the most distressing kid- 
ney and bladder troubles. With the 
sumple bottle of Swamp-Root will 
also be sent free a pamphlet and 
treatise of valuable information. 


“In His Steps; 


What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour« 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful”? 
book have been sold, 
("To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


saeaeanaie TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A GOPY FREE! 


("To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


rekmaedad FREE OF CHARGE, 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 




















RALEIGH, N. ©; 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


rated from all other stock. A pig, 
hog, calf or colt with them is a 
cruelty, and, as well as all other ani- 
mals except goats, are obnoxious to 
sheep and should be excluded from 
their fold. They should have a shel 
ter sufficient to protect from rains, 
storms and all severe cold. It must 
be remembered that moderately 
stormy or cold weather in the South 
will effect the flock quite as much as 
very hard storms or severely cold 
weather does in the North, because 
the animals there are inured to such 
cold. SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 
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SHEEP IN SUMMER. 





Proper Attention Pays Now no Less Than at 
Other Seasons. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Some farmers expect almost too 
much of sheep. They turn them out 
in the summer ona pasture of mul- 
lens and thistles, and expect them in 





the fall to yield good mutton and 
wool. Sheep will do their share in | 
increasing the profits of the farmer, | 
but they demand in return some lit- | 
tle intelligent care and attention. | 
The mutton breeds require better |; 
attention, probably, than the wool | 
in summer, for their diet must} 
largely determine the actual weight | | 
and quality of the mutton. If they | 
do not get good pasture they cannot 
produce good mutton, nor can they 
lay on sufficient fat and bone to in- 
crease their weight to a respectable 
standard. A little more attention to 
the sheep just now may return more 
than so much care and worry for the 
corn and wheat crop. Have the sheep 
good pasture and good drinking 
water and comfortable shelters from 
the heavy storms that may come up 
and from the heat? 
In this series of questions are em- 
bodied about all that a farmer need 
answer. If he can give an affirmative 
reply he need not worry about the 
sheep. They will take care of the 
profits. The pasture field for sheep 
should be cultivated and handled 
with about as much care as the grass 
field intended for dairy cows. Ona 
sheep farm or wherever many sheep 
are kept, let good grass be the first 
consideration, and then, in their or- 
der, let corn, wheat, rye and oats 
follow. But weneed first to geta good 
grass farm, where pasture can always 
be depended upon for the sheep or 
dairy cows. Grass has done more to 
farmers and cattle and sheep owners 
than any other crop. Some have an 
idea that when the first grass has 
been destroyed ona range or field 
that it will no longer pay to ruise 
farm animals. It requires a few 
years of farming to find out that the 
most successful cattle raisers are 
those who systematically cultivate 
and raise grass. They are not squat- 
ters nor robbers of the soil, willing 
to pasture their cattle until the grass 
roots are killed, and then move on to 
new pastures. Onthecontrary, they 
are good agriculturists, who realize 
that grass pasture is at the founda- 
tion of their whole business, and 
recognizing that they put all their 
best energies into raising abundant 
grass crops. Then they know that 
cattle and sheep raising is compara- 
tively easy. Let the pasture be good 





A POUND OF PORE. 


1. It requires 13.80 pounds of skim 
milk to produce one pound of pork 
when fed with corn meal, ration 
1:14.7 to fattening hogs. 

2. Skim milk could not be econom- 
ically fed to fattening hogs unless it 
was a product which could not be 
otherwise utilized. 

3. If required on an average 414 
pounds of shelled corn to produce 
one pound of pork during an average 
period of four weeks, or one bushel 
produced 1314 pounds. 

4. It required 414 pounds of corn 
meal to produce one pound of pork, 
or one bushel of corn made into meal 
and fed will produce 12°, pounds of 
pork. 

5. When dry, shelled corn is more 
economical than corn meal to feed 
fattening hogs. 

6. It required 714 pounds or one 
bushel of ground oats to produce one 
pound of pork when fed with equal 
wie by weight of corn meal. 

. One bushel of corn meal is 
aie nearly three bushels of oats 
as food for fattening hogs. 

8. Corn-fed pigs gained 44% pounds 
per week and ate about 21 pounds of 
corn per 100 pounds of live weight. 

9. Pork was produced during the | 
cold weather, with corn at 28 cents 
| per bushel, for less than 3 cents per 
—s 
0. Indian corn is the most eco 
lola pro-ducing material during 
the winter months in regions where 
extensively grown.—B. L. Myers, in 
Market Busket, 


ee = 


Every farmer should plan to im- 


prove his stock the coming season 


by using only pure blooded sires . the 
best is none too good.—M. M. Smell, 
Venango Co,, Pa. 


Winston Republican: Mr. Wm. 
Doty, of Clemmonsville township, 
this county, has a cow 7 years old 
that gives from 7% to 9 gallons of 
milk per day and from 8 to 9 pounds 
of butter per week. This is certainly 
a valuable animal and as the saying 
goes, ‘tis worth her weight in gold.’’ 


The Poultry Yard. 


MILK FOR CHICKENS. 














Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Milk is not only almost a perfect 
food for people, but it also supplies in 
chickens nearly all the ingredients 
that require for gocd growing. The 
fact that this food is more generally 
neglected than any other in feeding 
the chickens makes it quite neces- 
sary to call attention to it at this 
time of the year. There are places 
where milk can be obtained at so 
little cost that it will pay to raise 
chickens in the vicinity for this 
simple reason. Very often the suc- 
cess or failure of poultry raising is 
decided by the cost of the food. If 
one does not have the facilities for 
raising it, and it cannot be purchased 
cheap, there is little charce of mak- 
ing much in raising chickens, espe- 
cially if a favorable location near a 
good market does not offset these 
difficulties. 

In most dairying districts con- 
tracts can be made to secure a sup- 
ply of milk at prices that will make 
it the cheapest food for the chickens. 
The feeding of this milk varies some- 





for sheep in summer, and there will 
be few ailments and sickness, and 
when fall comes the wool and mutton 


will be all right. 
C. T. PLums. 


Hon. Chas. H. Mebane is not only 
a good State Superintendent of 


schools and college president, but is 
He has just 
threshed 321 bushels of wheat, not 
raised by croppers, but most of the 


alsoa model farmer. 


work wus done with his own hands. 
—Exchange. 
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Whe Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 









Prepared 
exclurive- 
ly by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
Frenck 
afd Govern- 
ment Stud 
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all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN, REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it isinvaiuable. 
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roduce more actual Pasuiee than a whole 
oy liniment or spavin cure mixture ever ) 
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0 give satisfaction 2>O1. 50 ott 
dens gists, or sent beexpress. char ly 
by race for its_use. Send for descr t 
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what according to the experiences cf 
the chicken owners. Some continue 
to think that the best form in which 
to feed itis to cook it up with the 
food, mixing it with rolled oats or 
pin-head oat meal or other grain. In 
preparing most of their grains and 
cereals for the poultry they soften 
and mix it with milk. They mix the 
bread crumbs and scraps from the 
kitchen with the milk, and in this 
way the chickens daily take a good 
deal of milk into their systems. 


help to attract and stimulate the ap. 
petites of the chickens. 


grain. 





| on the ranges they can be given some 


miik. This will moisten their tongues 
and stomachs so that they wili have 


more heart to torage around for 
| worms, bugs, beeties and loose seeds 
and grains. 

| ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 


Others prefer to feed the milk 
separately and even then mixing or 
diluting it with one-half water. The 
latter is brotight to the boiling point 
and then mixed with the milk. This 
partly cooks it and makes it very 
palatable for the chickens. But 
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Farm Miscellany. 


SECRETARY WILSON LIKES WESTERN 
CAROLINA. 





A Charlotte Observer correspond- 
ent sends the following interview 
with Secretary Wilson, of the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture. 
Seen at Asheville last week, he said: 
‘Yes, you bavea splendid coun- 
try, a splendid country,’’ the Secre- 
tary said, ‘‘but itis being abused, 
and unless there is early interference, 
with remedial measures, it will he a 
waste. Ido not see why you people 
did not inaugurate this movement 
ten years ago The trees and even 
the bark is being sacrificed to com- 
mercial purposes and mistaken agri- 
cultural effects. Already the dead 
signs may be seen of the result of 
deauding the forests. Trees have 
been cut, the roots are dead and gul- 
leys are there now to tell the story 
of devastation—deep gulleys, in 
which a horse, yes, even a coach 
could be buried. And it is sucha 





pity. These mountains are the nur- 
series of streams that are the salva | 
tion of thousands of farms and fur- | 


less number of spindles. 


of the Ohio river have their source 
in these mountains. The South is 
getting a big share of manufactur- 
ing establishments. Water provides 
a cheap and effective power by which 
these plants may he operated, and 
therefore the South cannot afford to 
see the work of destruction go on in- 
definitely. Unless the timber is pre- 
served the rich valleys will be sub- 
ject at all times to either floods or 
drought. The leaves and mosses 
hold the moisture, and when hard 
rains come, prevent the lowlands 
from being flooded, and gradually 
feed the streams. In this way the 
farmer will be the principal gainer 
though the preservation of the for- 
ests, and at the same time there will 
be enough timber to supply all legiti- 
mate wants. When trees are ripe, 
they should be cut, just as corn 
should be cut whenit isripe. The 
simple need is intelligent direction 
in the cutting, and the prevention of 
wholesale destruction of the trees in 
certain localities ”’ 
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A HINT TO FARMERS. 


Mr. Boyd Russell, who has a farm 
on Roanoke river, was in town this 
week with two large loads of baled 
hay for sale. Itis the first time we 
ever saw Warren county hay put up 
in bales and offered for sale in that 
shape here. We are glad to see this 
and most heartily commend Mr. Rus- 
sell’s example to our people. It is 
wrong for us to buy hay from abroad 
when we can raise it here in great 
abundance and furnish other mar- 
kets with it.—Warrenton Record. 

The Commonwealth believes much 
in the great possibilities of Eastern 
Carolina, and every such item as the 
foregoing ought to be of special in. 
terest to that class of citizens who 
are really to be the grea’est factor 
in the development of this great sec- 
tion of North Carolina. 

To be sure, we all count much on 
the development that is to come to 
many parts of our State through 
manufacturing industries of various 
kinds ; but after all, the farmers hold 
the key to the unlocking of the great 
store house of our future wealth. 

Whenever we can see all our farm 
ers independent, we may expect a 
general prosperity, and not before. 

But some will say that such items 
asa bit of hay now and then have 
little to do with it. Well, if hay 
were all that there is to be consid- 
ered, it might not mean so much. 
But many a farmer in Eastern Caro- 
lina would be mech more independ- 


simply. 





some times the chickens tire of this 
food, and it becomes necessary to 
mix grain or other cereals with it. | 
Certainly bread crumbs seasoned a 
little with salé and even a little 
pepper mixed in with the milk will 


Milk should 
always be ied to the chickens before 
they have their nightly supply of 
Otherwise they will gorge 
themselves with the latter, and then 
refuse to touch the milk. Likewise 
in the morning before they begin 
their day’s forage in the fields and | 


ent than he is if he had now all the 
money he has paid out for hay 


What we vish to direct the atten- 
tion of our farmers to is the fact that 
not only could they raise large quan- 


BUTTER BOX. 


In summer nice solid butter is 
much admired and can be served to 
the customer or grocer in town, miles 
away, a8 cool as the proverbial 
cucumber, if the farmer makes an 
ice butter box as here explained. Be 
sure to make it so it will enter the 
rear end of your buggy, as wife often 
goes along. First make a box con- 
venient to hold your supply. Have 
your tinner fit it up water-tight in 
tin or zinc. Nail a block 2 inches 
high and 4 or 5 inches long in each 
corner for inner box toseton. Then 
make inner box 4 inches shorter and 
narrower and 2 inches less in height. 
Fit tight lids toeach. Then fill with 
ice around the edges and you need 
not worry about soft butter.—Jas. 
Elliott, Shickshinny, Pa. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 





Tarboro Southerer: Over the E. 
C. Road have been shipped this sea- 
son fifty or sixty crates of huckle- 
berries. This is simply a beginning. 
Next year the shipments will proba- 
bly be very large. In the neighbor- 
hoods of Turnage and Toddy these 


nish the motive power for a count- | berries are said to be very abundant 
jand remarkably large. 
‘Some of the principle tributaries | 


If expecta- 
tions are realized the profits on the 
huckleberry crop of these sections 
will exceed those on cotton and pea- 
nuts and tobacco. 





W.F. Massey, who for years has 
been Horticulturist at the Experi- 
ment Station here, and also Pro. 
fessor of Botany and Biology at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
resigns as Professor to take effect 
September 1, but will continue to be 
Horticulturist of the Station. He 
also becomes on that date the re- 
sponsible or sole editor of Practical 
Farmer, published at Philadelphia, 
of which for a number of years he 
has been Associate Editor and special 
contributor. He will no _ longer 
teach in the college.—Col. Olds. 





Nashville Graphic: Reports from 
the country show that the peanut 
crop, which has been materially in- 
creased in this county this year, is 
not so good as was expected, and in 
many sections the stand is very bad. 
A bunch of turf oats, grown by 
Mr. W. T. Rose, has been sent to 
this office. The specimen is indeed 
fine. It shows that from one seed 
one hundred and fifteen heads were 
grown, all of which cluster from one 
root. The average number of heads 
grown on this peculiar variety is 
about eighty-five to ninety. 


ae 


VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’”’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys und wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copyof this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 








which the average reader of this 

paper so badly needs. The work is 

handsomely bound, well illustrated, 

clearly printed and contains 300 

pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to send a 


ive Farmer to ay 
#2. This offer is m 
in the hope of placin: the workin 


who need it. 





inuch profit, but they can raise al- 
most anything they wish. 


in Eastern North Carolina. 


fertile and easily cultivated. 





vocation which they are following. 
—sSocotinnd Neck Commonwealth. 
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True dignity is never gained by 
pluce and never lost when honors are | 


withdrawn.— Massinger. 


tities of hay from which it would 
‘seem possible for them to realize | 


We believe that there are great | 
things in the future for agriculture | 


Let the farmers wake up to the | 
possibilities which stretch out be- | 
fore them in the great and honored 


Fertilizers. By Edward 
hees, Professor of Agrien!ture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 


money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of “Fer. | 
tilizers,’ 
;}mer one year for $1.85. 
| two books we make this— 
| SPECIAL OFFER: 
| We will send 


The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1. 00 | 


| Bailey's ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ey, ae AIL, 1.25 


Voorhees’ ‘ 


| All for $2.80. 


firmly believe, has one been issued‘ 





copy of this valuable work and a | 
year’s subscription to The Progress | 
address for cnly | 
ade aia sacrifice | 


the hands of more of the thousands | 


W. Voor- | 


Thousands of dollars are wasted | 
| every year on fertilizers unsuited to | 
We | the land to which it is applied, which | 
have few great rivers with great | 
falls which furnish natural power 


for manufactories ; but our lands are 2 - 
’ with The Progressive Far- | ‘ 


Or on the | 
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HE experience of practical Painters 


has proved that thin Coats of 





paint, well brushed out, pi 


the most durable results. Because of 


its 
great spreading capacity and its extreme 
density, Pure White Lead is the pig. 


ment. best adapted for this method of 


painting. 


The brands shown in the Margin ar, 


9’ 


genuine “old Duich process” White Lea) 


the best it is possible to manufacture. 
For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent fr 
upon application. “ 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Vorb, 


The BEST Threshin 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is the Fae 
4 yh Threshing Engine and the Farquhar Separator. Engines m 


ofa et 
FARQUHAR BOILER ¥—/ 


ersand develop more than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake 
two injectors. Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant and 
threshing or farm use. Farquhar machines have all late 

improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain 

pate: Catalogue of Engines, Threshing Mac’ pinatys 


Outfit 


quhar © siete 
and up, and combine the advantages of all postman We engines. - 


jaw Mills and Agricultural Implements FRE 















A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 


4 A small Thresher of great capacity, am 
\\ that can be run by light} powerand ¥% 
ted by w men, 
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Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 


SPECTACLES 
ano EYEGLASSES 


Fitted by Cor Competent Opticians by our 

New System of Home Examination B Y Ni A | L. 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost. 


CLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - = = Baltimore, Md. 
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Douste Daiy SERVICE 


ASK ANY HORSE 


which fence he damages least, or least dam: ages him 
when he runs into it. He willsay, *‘PAGE. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Examine ogricuitural statistics and see the 
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